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Long Hange Fund Haising Quest Envisions 


Completion of Cathedral 


special session on June 29, resolved to undertake 

a long range campaign to raise funds sufficient for 
the building of the remainder of the Cathedral. All sub- 
sidiary building projects (such as the Woodrow Wilson 
Memorial) are to be included in this fund raising drive. 
No fanfare is expected to accompany the launching of 
the drive, which will in actuality be a nationwide canvass 
among present and potential friends of the Cathedral. 
This is intended to attract gifts of a magnitude to per- 
mit regular and continuous building at an accelerated 
pace so that the edifice will be finished, insofar as a 
cathedral is ever finished, within the lifetime of the 
present generation. 

The plan supercedes the earlier project which limited 
the fund to be sought at present to sufficient for the 
completion of only one or two major portions. Very 
roughly, the work remaining to be done includes the 
completion of the first five bays of the nave, now stand- 
ing to the triforium level; the erection of the remaining 
bays of the nave; the west towers and main entrance; the 
raising of the south transept from the present temporary 
roof at the base of the clerestory level; the laying of 
permanent flooring throughout, save for the chancel and 
sanctuary where the marble is already in position, and 
the erection of the central, Gloria in excelsis, tower. 
Added to the sum needed for this structural work would 
be the amounts needed for stained glass, carving, other 
furnishings, and endowment. 

To implement this plan the Chapter further voted to 
authorize the president of the Cathedral Foundation, 
the Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Bishov of Washington, to 
appoint a small lay committee to be responsible for or- 
ganizing this major promotional effort. 

Nelson T. Hartson, senior partner of the Washington 
law firm of Hogan and Hartson, has been named by 
Bishop Dun as chairman of this committee. He is a 


, ‘HE Chapter of Washington Cathedral, meeting in 


director and member of the executive committee and 
General Counsel of The Riggs National Bank of Wash. 
ington, D. C., and is also General Counsel of the D. C. 
Bankers Association and Counsel for the Washington, 
D. C., Clearing House Association. He was elected to 
the Cathedral Chapter in 1952. 


Serving with Mr. Hartson will be Benjamin W. 
Thoron, treasurer and trust officer of the Cathedral; 
E. R. Finkenstaedt, investment banker, who has served 
as chairman of the Cathedral’s metropolitan Washing. 
ton fund drive; D. Luke Hopkins, Baltimore business- 
man and community leader; and A. S. Monroney, U. S. 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

This committee of Chapter members will presently 
chart and organize the drive and may very possibly en- 
large their directing committee and/or name additional 
committees. 

Although committee organization and direction will 
be necessary, the real work of fund raising will be very 
largely handled by a person to person approach to 
prospective donors. The Dean of the Cathedral, the 
Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., will be the chief agent 
and servant of the committee in this regard. 

No definite starting date is to be set, but work on the 
drive has already begun. Key chairmen of the National 
Cathedral Association are being asked to assist in the 
location of possible donors. With association chairmen 
and members resident in nearly every State, it is natural 
to turn for help first to these members of the wider 
Cathedral “family.” All are asked to offer whatever 
suggestions they may have in order to help Dean Sayre 
reach not only those whose smaller gifts will always be 
the Cathedral’s proudest claim to national allegiance, 
but also to interest those others whose major gifts can 
make possible structural completion of the Cathedral 
in our Nation’s Capital. 


























Spokane Cathedral Completed 


In Less [han Thirty Years 


N keeping with the rapidity with which the Far West 
of this country has developed, the Cathedral Church 
of St. John the Evangelist in Spokane, Washington, 

tose to its present completed state in something less than 
thirty years. The site was dedicated in September, 1925; 
ground broken two months later; and the final units, 
both transepts and the great tower, finished in 1954. 


The general mass of the structure is that of a typical 
English Gothic cathedral, but in detail it is quite flam- 
boyant, bordering strongly on the detail of the French 
cathedrals. The total completed length is just under 
258 feet; the length of the nave from narthex to high 
altar being just over 207 feet, its width 28 feet, 8 inches. 
The tower rises 167 feet, 9 
inches from the floor of the 
nave to the top. Compared 
to the great cathedrals of 
Europe, or to St. John the 
Divine in New York, 601 
feet long, or St. Peter and 
St. Paul in Washington, 
525 feet long; Spokane’s 
cathedral is small; yet the 
overall impression is one of 
imposing size and dignified 
strength. 

The building uses no 
structural wood or steel, be- 
ing solid masonry. The out- 
er stone was quarried near 
Tacoma, Washington; the 
sandstone used in the nave 
comes from Idaho, and the 
other interior stone is Indi- 
cna limestone. 

The foundation — stone, 
which was set in place by the 
Rt. Rev. Lemuel Henry 
Wells, first bishop of Spo- 
kane, on June 10, 1928, is of 


local granite and is located in the pier just east of the 
crossing in the north ambulatory. In its upper left corn- 
er has been set a stone from the Mount of Olives; in the 
top right corner a stone from the ruins of Glastonbury 
Abbey in England; in the lower left brick from the first 
Episcopal Church in America at Jamestown, Virginia; 
and in the lower right corner is a stone from All Saints’ 
Cathedral, the first cathedral in Spokane. 

The congregation of All Saints’ Cathedral, together 
with the congregations of St. Peter’s and St. James’ 
missions, united at the time of the dedication of the 


first unit (1929) to form the congregation of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Evangelist. At that time 





A striking combination of utter simplicity and elaborate carvings beautifies the high altar, 
Cathedral of St. John. 
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the Rt. Rev. Edward M. Cross, third bishop of the 
diocese, served as dean, remaining in this position until 
the Very Rev. Charles Eldridge MacAllister became 


dean in 1932. The latter served until his death in 1952 


and the Very Rev. Frederick 
W. Kates was instituted on 
September 1, 1952. 


Details of the Building 


The arched main entrance 
carries the most elaborate 
exterior carving on the build- 
ing. To the right and left 
above the main arch are two 
triangular panels or span- 
drils, one depicting in true 
medieval technique the rose 
symbolic of love; the other 
showing the pomegranate to 
symbolize the unity of the 
Church. Interwoven in these 
carvings are the heraldic 
arms of the Missionary Dis- 
trict of Spokane and of 
Bishop Cross. Immediately 
above the spandrils is the 
inscription: “Let him that is 
athirst come. And whoso- 
ever will, let him take the 
water of life freely.” (Rev- 
élations 22:17.) 

The thirteen bosses in the 
mouldings of the main arch 
?re conventionalized local 
flora and include the dande- 
lion, iris, buttercup, mari- 
posa lily, daisy, pine, dog- 
tooth violet, thistle, syringa, 
rose, Oregon grape, clover 
and sunflower. The motif 
was chosen as being symbolic 
of nature in the revelation 
of the beauty, order, and 
purpose of God. 

Again using nature’s 
forins, the tracery cresting, 
with its two minor towers or 
tourelles, has been enriched 
with carvings of the ever- 
reen, symbol of immortal- 
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The Cathedral of St. 
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ity; the grapevine, symbol of Our Lord; the pomegran. 
ate, symbol of the Church’s unity and hope; and the 
thistle, symbol of sin. Figures of saints will eventually 
fill the various niches. 
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John the Evangelist, Spokane, as seen from the air. 











The panel, or tympanum, over the main entrance doors 
has been carved with symbols of our Lord and his 
followers, with the traditional emblems of the apostles 
placed on shields. Thus are shown the cross keys of 
St. Peter; escallop shells, St. James the Greater; chalice 
and serpent, St. John; crossed fishes, St. Andrew; 
basket and Tau cross, St. Phillip; square and spear, St. 
Thomas; battleaxe, St. Matthew; sail boat, St. Jude; 
book with fish, St. Simon; two swords saltire, St. Paul; 
scimitar, St. Bartholomew; and blank shield, Judas 
Iscariot. 

Entering the vestibule, the worshipper finds two 
carved inscriptions: at the north the words are: “Come 
ye and let us walk in the light of the Lord” and on the 
south is inscribed: “Give thanks unto the Lord and call 
upon His Name.” 

As the center aisle terminates at the high altar, the 
side aisles likewise end at the altar, that on the south 
leading to St. James’ Chapel and that on the north 
to St. Peter’s Chapel. Nave, chancel and sanctuary are 
on ascending levels. 

The ceiling of the nave and the chancel is painted 
sky blue to symbolize the eternal, heavenly world. The 
beams are of solid California redwood, and the orna- 
mentation, all symbolic, is of cast aluminum covered 
with gold leaf. The five symbols used are the fleur-de- 
lis to represent the Holy Trinity; the letters IHC; the 
seven-pointed star to suggest the seven gifts of the 
Holy Spirit; the cross-croslet, the missionary cross; and 
the quatrefoil and chalice for the four evangelists and 
Holy Communion. At the crossing the spring points 
of the four main arches on the piers are decorated with 
various symbols signifying the Church: the Ark of the 
Covenant, a ship, the seven-branched candlestick, and 
the house built upon a rock. Around the inside walls 
of the tower above the crossing eight heraldic shields 
trace the history of the Episcopal Church. Facing the 
high altar, the first shield on the left is that of Glaston- 
bury Abbey; then in order proceeding to the right, are: 
the arms of St. Alban, the first English martyr; St. 
David of Wales, Canterbury Cathedral, Salisbury 
Cathedral, Aberdeen Cathedral, Colonial Virginia, and 
Christ Church, Philadelphia, the scene of the first 
General Convention in 1789. 


The Chancel 


The high altar, at present of wood, is free standing, 
two feet west of the reredos. The latter is cut from 
Indiana limestone and carries, above the retable, motifs 
symbolic of the twelve apostles, with St. Paul replacing 
Judas. Between each is carved a symbolic flora. In the 
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center panel stands a high cross and on its center panel 


are the letters INRI, abbreviation for the Latin words, 
Iesus Nazarenus Rex Iudaeorum. The single large eagle 
at the base is that associated with St. John the Evan- 





West front entrance, Cathedral of St. John. 


gelist. Centered at the top of the reredos is a carved 
figure of Christ the King, the risen Christ, crowned in 
glory, reigning as mankind’s heavenly priest and King 
of Kings. This statue dominates the cathedral, even 
as the cathedral itself dominates the city. On either 
side and several feet lower than the central figure, are 
those of the four evangelists. The five reredos figures 
were all carved by Archangelo Casceri of Boston. 
Immediately above the reredos is a rose window where- 
in the multiple bits of glass have been placed to symbol- 
ize the Holy Trinity: Included are the hand of God, 
the Father; the Lamb carrying the cruciform banner 
of victory, the Son; and the dove, the Holy Spirit. This 
window is not a memorial, the cost of its installation 


having been met by contributions from every person 
who contributed to the general cathedral building fund. 
Under the rose window are, on the north, the arms of 


the Rt. Rev. John A. Paddock, first missionary bishop 


(Con‘inued on pe 38) 








A Lighthouse of American Faith and 


Freedom Abroad 


(The Story of the American Cathedral in Paris) 


By Tue Very Rev. Sturais L. RippLe, Dean 


HE history of Holy Trinity Parish in Paris, now 
the Pro-Cathedral of the Convocation of American 
Churches in Europe, goes back to 1847. In that 





The beautiful English Gothic cathedral which is known as the 
American Cathedral in Paris. 


year the following entry was made in the “Marbeuf 
Episcopal Church Register:” “There is also in Paris the 
American Episcopal Church belonging (sic) to Colonel 
Thorn. Our service is used, with the addition of the 
Queen of England and the King of France to that of 
the President of the United States in the Prayer for 
Rulers.” 


In 1857, worshippers in Colonel Thorn’s chapel joined 
with other Americans in founding an American com- 
munity church in the rue de Berri where the building 
of the Paris edition of The New York Herald Tribune 
now stands. Services were conducted from The Book 
of Common Prayer part of the time. Alternatively, Pres- 
byterian and Congregational usages were followed. 


The first official parish of the American Episcopal 
Church in Paris was established in 1858 under the Rev. 
William O. Lamson of New York. The first services 
were held in the Chapelle Taitbout, rue de Provence. 
Among the communicants were the well known Dr. 
Theodore S. Evans (who later helped the Empress 
Eugenie escape from the Tuilleries) ; the Hon. Hamilton 
Fish and his family; Thomas Eggleston; and Frank 
Vinton, later a general in the Army of the Potomac. On 
September 12, 1858 services were held in the historic 
Eglise de l’Oratoire, rue de Rivoli, with the Rt. Rev. 
William F. Davis, Bishop of South Carolina, the first 
American bishop to officiate in Europe, as preacher. 

In 1863, despite the difficulties presented by the 
American War Between the States, a campaign for the 
building of an American Episcopal Church in Paris was 
successfully completed through the efforts of Mr. Fish, 
the Rev. W. F. Morgan of St. Thomas’, New York, the 
Hon. John A. Dix, whose portrait hangs in the reception 
room of our Embassy, the Hon. B. R. Winthrop, and 
others. The cornerstone of this church was laid Septem- 
ber 12 of that year, with the assistance of a group of 
eminent clergy including the Rev. Dr. A. N. Littlejohn, 
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later Bishop of Long Island. 

In 1873, the Rev. Dr. John Brainerd Morgan began a 
distinguished and fruitful rectorship of forty years. He 
soon realized that the increasing number of Americans 
living and visiting in Paris had outgrown the church in 
the rue Bayard. With prophetic vision, he acquired a 
magnificent site in the new Chaillot district, just off the 
Champs Elysees, which is now the heart of Paris. The 
church in the rue Bayard was sold to the Church of 
Scotland, and in 1881 the cornerstone of the present 
cathedral was laid in the rue de l’Alma, now the Avenue 
George V, by Bishop Littlejohn. 

The architect was the foremost English architect of 
his day, George Edmund Street, R. A. The architecture 
is English Gothic, influenced in part by Winchester 
Cathedral. One expert has said, “Holy Trinity Church, 
Paris, is among the finest church edifices erected in mod- 
ern times, and is the best example of English Gothic on 
the continent of Europe.” The church is a monument 
to Dr. Morgan’s zeal, leadership, and personal generosi- 
ty. It may be said of him as it is said of Sir Christopher 
Wren in St. Paul’s, London, “If you seek his memorial, 
look around you.” 


Active Parish Life 


Holy Trinity, which was made a pro-cathedral in 
1922, and the mother church of the Convocation of 
American Churches in Europe, seats 700 persons. It has 
a membership of some 1,000. Due to the special circum- 
stances of a European parish, this membership is con- 
stantly fluctuating. There are some residents of many 
years standing, though not as many as in the days before 
the first World War when many of the first families of 
America had homes in Paris and pews at Holy Trinity. 
The major part of the congregation now consists of 
people who are assigned to Paris for a few years with 
the government, with the military, and with business. 
During the tourist season, the cathedral welcomes hosts 
of visitors from the States and from all over the world 
at its services, and at the “coffee hour” which follows in 
the parish house. Recently, the parish house was en- 
larged to serve the growing Sunday School of children 
from the entire American community—the children love 
to come together with their friends on “home ground” 
and attendance is no problem. As one little girl said, 
“I'd much rather go to Sunday School at the cathedral 
than ‘enjoy myself’.” The Boy and Girl Scouts, the 
parish organizations, and community functions of every 
description make the parish house a center of American 
life in Paris. A modern and fully equipped kitchen has 
been added recently. 
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Looking toward the high altar, Church of the Holy Trinity, 
better known as the American Cathedral. The flags in the 
nave are those of the forty-eight states. 


The cathedral is known as a “spiritual home away 
from home” and a “house of prayer for all people.” Its 
religious and social services are community wide. It has 
come to be regarded as a “show window” for the Episco- 
pal Church in Europe. Through attendance at its serv- 
ices, many non-Churchmen become interested in the 
Episcopal Church and are confirmed, either in Paris or 
later. The American Ambassador to France, the Hon. 
C. Douglas Dillon, is a member of the vestry, which is 
made up of community leaders among whom are the 
heads of the American Express Company, Morgan and 
Company, the National City and the Guaranty banks, 
an army general, prominent lawyers and doctors. Mrs. 
Dillon, wife of the ambassador, is honorary president of 
the Cathedral Junior Guild, the most important charity 
organization in the community. The guild raises and 








The high altar, American Cathedral, Paris, showing the Edwin 
Abbey altar piece. 


dispenses large sums of money in individual and organi- 
the French. 


Through its efforts, a great deal of good will and friend- 


zational charity work, mostly among 
ship accrue to our Church and our country in the critical 
French capital and European nerve center. The cathe- 
dral is called “Lighthouse of American Faith and Free- 
dom Abroad.” 


America is not entirely devoted to the worship of 
Mammon, that along with its material exports, our coun- 


It serves to remind Europeans that 


try has something valuable of the spirit to send too. 

In addition, there is a Cathedral Woman’s Auxiliary 
which works for the American Hospital in Paris, as well 
as for the relief of French needy, an active men’s club, 
and a Servers’ Guild of young men. There is the Cathe- 
dral College Club mace up of Fullbright scholars and 
other students who come to Paris in great numbers, as 
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well as a teen-age group. All aspects of life are touched 
by cathedral activities, just as in a large and active parish 
at home. 

A Beautiful Building 

The cathedral itself moves everyone by the beauty of 
its architecture, the dignity and helpfulness of its serv. 
ices. Many persons have commented upon the warmth 
and color of the cathedral, saying that they had thought 
it a much older church than it is, mellowed and enriched 
by the love and prayers and gifts of the generations, 
The atmosphere is worshipful. The building houses 
many objects of historical and artistic interest. The 
cloisters inclosing one side of the cathedral close, flanked 
by the parish house and deanery, with a memorial cross 
to Dr. Morgan in the center of a garden, are a memorial 
to Americans who served in the first World War. The 
stained glass windows are an ensemble illustrating the 
different sections of the Te Deum. The altar triptych 
is the last great work of the American pre-Raphaelite 
master, Edwin Abbey. The frontals and other hangings 
are masterpieces of European embroidery and lace. The 
altar cross is a museum piece of Byzantine silver, crystal, 
and enamel work. The prie-dieu of the dean’s stall once 
belonged to Marie Antoinnette. The sacristy houses 
many beautiful things which have been left to the cathe- 
dral over the years: a Louis XIV sun-clock, a fifteenth 
century reliquary, a series of paintings from a Spanish 
reredos, a pair of gold chalices, heavily jewelled—all the 
offerings of devoted parishioners. 

One of the most interesting things in the cathedral— 
to the Americans as well as to the groups of French and 
others who regularly visit it as tourists—is the collection 
of state, national, and international flags which hang in 
the choir and nave. All the American states are repre- 
sented by their flags. The flag of the United Nations 
was presented by Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt at a 
special service when the United Nations met in Paris; 
the flag of SHAPE by General Matthew Ridgway when 
he was supreme commander; and the NATO flag by 
Lord Ismay. The flag of Canada was given by the Hon. 
Arnold Heeney, formerly of NATO, now Canadian 


ambassador in Washington. 


Music in the Cathedral 

The chapel of the cathedral, much in demand for 
small weddings, funerals, and other services, is just off 
the choir and is known, appropriately enough, for such 
a transient center, as the Chapel of St. Paul the Trav- 
eller. 

The cathedral has long been celebrated for its music. 
The choir is composed principally of French singers ot 
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the Opéra and the Comédie Francaise, with the addition 
of some American volunteers. The organist, Norman 
Proulx, is the only American who has ever won the first 
prize for organ at the French Conservatory. The organ 
itself is one of the three or four best instruments in Paris 
and has often been used for recitals by French and other 
masters, among them Dupré, Marchal, Duruflé, and E. 
Power Biggs. 

At the time of the liberation of Paris, 1944-1946, the 
cathedral was the official U. S. Army church for Protes- 
tants, and was thronged by service men and women un- 
der the command of General J. C. H. Lee, who is now 
the executive vice president of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew. A close association with service personnel and 
chaplains is maintained. One of the great special serv- 
ices of the year occurs on Memorial Day when for thirty- 
eight years the cathedral has been the scene of a great 
inter-allied ceremony of commemoration, attended by 
the diplomatic and military corps, patriotic and civic 
societies. The service is followed by a procession to the 
Arc de Triomphe where the American ambassador lays 
a wreath, 

The present dean of the cathedral, the Very Rev. 
Sturgis Lee Riddle, is also dean of the Convocation of 
American Churches in Europe and serves on many 
boards. He has been in Paris for six years. Before that 
Dean Riddle was rector of St. James’ in Florence, Italy, 
and previously was assistant minister at St. Thomas’ 


Church in New York City. 


summer for a series of preaching engagements, and for 


He visits America every 


the past three General Conventions has been the clerical 
deputy from Europe. 

The cathedral pulpit has been occupied by some of 
the outstanding preachers of the Church, Bishop Horace 
B. Donegan, Dean James Pike, Canon Theodore T. 
Wedel, Canon Bryan Greene, Dr. John Sutherland 
Bonnell, Dean Liston Pope of the Yale Divinty School, 
and many others. 


der 


The churches in Europe are by canon directly un 
the Presiding Bishop, who in the past has sometimes ex- 
ercised the jurisdiction personally. The present bishop- 
in-charge, delegated by Bishop Sherrill, is the Rt. Rev. 
Stephen E. Keeler, bishop of Minnesota. The convoca- 
tion comprises, in addition to the cathedral, the Church 
of the Holy Spirit, Nice; St. Christopher’s, Frankfort; 
and Ascension, Munich. 

The American Episcopal Church in its beautiful 
cathedral in Paris, as well as its other handsome 
churches, has a unique privilege and responsibility of 
ministering to Americans living and travelling abroad. 
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Our churches represent a side of America’s life and 
spirit with which Europeans are often sadly un- 
acquainted. They are a precious legacy of the fore- 
sightedness and devotion of past generations of Ameri- 
cans who planted our Church so strategically on the 
continent. In days when world ties are closer than ever, 
and the need for interpreting the best in America and 
Americans more vital, the churches in Europe, headed 
by the cathedral, are in no sense “chapels of ease.” They 
are hard-working parishes with a most valuable role to 
play in bettering understanding and relationships. Let- 
ters literally from all over the world from former pa- 
rishioners to whom the cathedral ministered during their 
Paris days testify to the affection and appreciation in 
which the cathedral is held. A warm welcome awaits all 
Americans and fellow Churchmen coming to Europe. 
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Chapel of St. Paul, the Traveller. 





Evanston—A Year Alter 
Letter from Switzerland 


By THE Rev. THEopore O. WepbeE :, Ph.D. 


UT of the news, out of mind. This variant ver- 

sion of a familiar proverb applies to many im- 

portant historical events. It occurred to the pres- 
ent writer in connection with an experience of the past 
few weeks. My wife and I have just attended a meeting 
in Switzerland of the so-called Working Committees of 
the World Council of Churches, whose duty it is to 
carry on the study activities and to supervise the staff 
work of the council’s secretariat between assemblies. 
The Evanston Assembly of the council a year ago re- 
ceived a generous amount of publicity. Even the man 
in the street, in America at least, was made aware of 
the fact that something was happening in the news 
area of religion. When another assembly looms on the 
horizon six years from now, we may expect similar news 
coverage. But in between? 

It is a pity, from the point of view of the healthy 
growth of the ecumenical movement, that so few of the 
representatives of the churches of the world are privi- 
leged or burdened (I never know which verb applies) 
to carry on with the work of the World Council be- 
tween assemblies. A group of 100 such representatives 
is a very small fraction of the Christian leadership round 
the globe. Furthermore, most of us who have met here 
in Switzerland this summer are “old hands” in the 
business—“ecumaniacs” is the term often applied to us. 
Besides the Presiding Bishop, one of the five presidents 
of the council and member of its Central Committee, 
and President Nathan Pusey of Harvard, who is also a 
member of the Central Committee, only some five rep- 
resentatives of our Episcopal Church, as I recall, were 
present at this summer’s meeting. I myself had the 
honor (or burden, to repeat the ambiguity) of continu- 
ing as chairman of the Working Committee on Evangel- 
ism, which office I carried during the years preparatory 
to Evanston. Mrs. Wedel is a member of the Depart- 
ment on the Cooperation of Men and Women in Church 
and Society. Roderick French, one of our Church’s 
young laymen, is chairman of the Youth Department. 


The Rev. Francis Ayres of Parishfield, Michigan, is a 
member of the Committee on the Council’s Ecumenical 
Institute. And the Rev. J. W. Kennedy (just complet. 
ing an ecumenical globe trot which included a thrilling 
visit to the Church of South India as well as attendance 
at the convocations of the Church of England which 
recognized the ministry of that Church) was present as 
a surrogate for Bishop Angus Dun at the meeting of the 
Council’s Central Committee. 

Other Anglican churches were, of course, represented 
also. The Rev. Oliver Tompkins, for example, long the 
trusted secretary of the Commission on Faith and Order, 
is now its equally trusted chairman. Canon Sansbury, 
warden of St. Augustine’s College at Canterbury, par- 
ticipated in the task of guiding the Ecumenical Institute. 
Canon Hartford (whose picture snapped informally at 
Evanston readers of Life magazine may recall as prize 
exhibit of European reaction to an American summer) 
continues as perhaps the leading representative of the 
Church of Ireland. These are only a few among those 
whom I met personally. In fact, it is a little embar. 
rassing for Anglicans to find that they are disproportion- 
ately honored with posts of leadership—two out of four 
chairmanships in the Study Division, and the chairman- 
ship of the Youth Department and that of the board 
of the Ecumenical Institute in the Division of Ecumeni- 
cal Action. One reason may be that, since Anglicanism 
is always something of a puzzle to outsiders, and even 
an embarrassment, the best thing to do with Anglican 
representatives is to place them in presiding “chairs” 
where they cannot talk too much and where they can 
exercise a little of their boasted comprehensiveness. 


‘Little Assembly’ 
This “Little Assembly” of the World Council of 


Churches met this year in the Swiss mountain resort of 
Davos, famous in winter for its skiing opportunities. 
The temperature, as a matter of fact, was still more 
fitting for snow sports than for summer relaxation. In a 
word, it was cold! To be indoors was usually a relief, 
even if this meant three long sessions each day. When 
the sun did occasionally peep through the clouds and 
mist, the scenic splendor of the place was breath taking. 
About half of us were lodged in an inn a thousand feet 
above the village, the normal access to which was a funi- 
cular strung on a cable wire. Up and down we went at 
least six times a day—the Ecumenical Movement, to cite 
an oft repeated joke, hanging by a thread. The hotel 
in the clouds, a former sanatorium, happens to be the 
one which Thomas Mann has immortalized in his 
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famous novel, The Magic Mountain. A ski-lift starting 
from the hotel ran up an alpine slope to a site (and of 
course to a refreshment temptation) 3,000 feet still 
higher. One of the Sundays of our stay happened to 
be warm enough for outdoor explorations, and practical- 
ly the entire conference could be seen riding one by one 
up into the clouds and into the snow banks at the top 
of our alpine pass. Canon Sansbury and I had cele- 
brated a Communion service for our hotel group early 
in the morning, and, along with others who had hon- 
ored God at a divine service in the valley, enjoyed a 
brief Sunday excursion. 


Indeed, ski-lift and dining room and tea-time com- 
panionship (the latter an inevitable rite at ecumenical 
gatherings by this time) proves to be about the most 
valuable of all the experiences of such meetings of 
Christians across confessional walls of separation. Here 
again the major handicap of the ecumenical movement 
can receive underscoring. The privilege of meeting 
brethren in Christ of other names in an environment of 
trust and free witness is not widespread enough. When 
it has become a repeated privilege—as it has thus been 
for me during the past six or seven summers—the result 
is incalculable. As Oliver Tompkins described it in his 
closing report for his working committee, it makes of the 
participant a new kind of person. Not that loyalty to 
one’s own tradition is dissolved in a vague syncretism. 
The very opposite may become a danger. After sharing 
in worship services, for example, representative of other 
communions, I confess for myself that an almost irresis- 
tible hunger arises for our Book of Common Prayer. 
How can any one want to be something else than an 
Anglican? But that is only one half of the ecumenical 
paradox. The other half is equally present—disturbing, 
painful, yet joyous. I know of no better way to describe 
the true ecumenical experience than to say that pattici- 
pants discover the awesome fact of the Lordship of 
Christ and the equally awesome fact—familiar though 
it is in all our credal confessions of faith—that the 
Holy Spirit is quite literally Third Person of the 
Trinity, and must be dealt with as Very God. We may 
not like the fact—indeed, we frequently cannot see how 
it can be a fact—yet there it is! When two or three are 
gathered in Christ’s name—whatever denominational 
“name” they may wear incidental to their primary loyal- 
ty—He, the Lord Himself, is present among them as 
Holy Spirit. Can we unchurch what He honors and ac- 
cepts? We resemble the earliest, still Jewish, Christians 
who were equally surprised and overawed by what they 
saw happening before their eyes. “They of the circum- 
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cision which believed were astonished because that on 
the Gentiles also was poured out the gift of the Holy 
Ghost” (Acts 10:45). How to adjust a traditional and 
even sacred church order and discipline to this mighty 
act of God was not easy for that early Church. It will 
not be easy for us—particularly for communions like 
our own, which feel themselves responsible for preserv- 
ing their catholic heritage. We have to adjust 2,000 
years of tradition to this manifestation of the Lordship 
of Christ in our era. St. Paul, in his enumeration of the 
unities which mark the Church of apostolic founding 
(Ephesians 4:4) begins his list with “One Body and 
One Spirit.” The ecumenical problem could be said to 
consist in making these unities coterminous. The de- 
mand for unity of Body, we can comfort ourselves, is as 
embarrassing to non-catholic communions as is recogniz- 
ing the manifestation of the gift of the One Spirit in 
churches other than our own for us. 


Indeed, it is a sign of real hope for the ecumenical 
movement that the theological exploration of the Lord- 
ship of Christ and of the Holy Spirit loom on the hori- 
zon of almost all of the committees of the Division of 
Studies of the World Council at the present time. I 
can testify from personal observation that this is true of 
the Committee on Evangelism. A rediscovered Bible is 
a shared gift of God to the churches of our era already, 
as is the gift of unification in acceptance of the basic 
doctrines of the historic faith. But shared acceptance of 
the Gospel as Word of God and as promise is not 
enough. The Gospel must come as power as well—and 
this means that we must live in expectancy of a fresh 
outpouring of the Spirit. To prepare the churches for 
such a Pentecostal event will prove costly. A worldly 
and prosperous Western Christendom, to cite one ex- 
ample, must submit to judgment. Its era of lordship, 
even in the missionary enterprise, over “lesser breeds 
without the law” has come to an end—a sad end, one 
must confess in many lands in which colonialism of 
every sort, including that of “Christian” cultural su- 
periority, is receiving passports of dismissal. 


A mood of penitence, as well as of joyous hope, ac- 
cordingly, pervaded the meeting of ecumenical leaders 
this summer. One of the most moving experiences for 
me was a Bible meditation led by one of the veterans of 
the ecumenical movement, Pastor Pierre Maury of 
France. He chose for his Scripture passage selected 
verses from the opening chapters of The Revelation of 
Saint John the Divine. Some of us at least, coming to 
Switzerland comfortably clothed, safe in our protected 


(Continued on page 34) 





Grace Cathedral, Topeka, hansas 


By JoHN Warren Day 


RACE Cathedral, Topeka, had its beginning in 

a mission, established by the Rev. Charles M. 

Callaway, when he held the first public service 
out of the Prayer Book, on the evening of January 
19, 1857, in what was then “Constitution Hall” in 
Topeka, where many political meetings were being held 
in the stormy days of the “pro” and “anti” slavery set- 
tlers of Kansas. 

In 1860 Grace Mission was established as a parish, 
with twelve members, several of them founders of the 
city of Topeka; included among them was Cyrus K. 
Holliday, founder of the 
Santa Fé Railroad. In that : 
year a church building was 


planned and 





construction 
began. It was first used in 
1865. In the interim, serv- 
ices had been held in a third 
floor hall on the southeast 
corner of Kansas Avenue 
and Sixth Street. On April 
13, 1874, the vestry decided 
to enlarge and improve the 
church building by adding a 
steeple and increasing the 
seating capacity. At that 
time the communicant 
strength was eighty-six. Thir- 
teen years later, at the dio- 
cesan convention of 1879, 
Grace Church of Topeka 
was designated the cathedral 
of the diocese with the bish- 
op as the rector. 

Grace Cathedral is Gothic 
in its structure, but not a 
copy of any Gothic church 


or cathedral of medieval 


drals were used. Root and Siemens of Kansas City, 
Missouri, were the architects. Many suggestions and de- 
signs, however, came from the Rt. Rev. F. R. Millspaugh, 
the third bishop of Kansas, Dean James P. deBevers 
Kaye, who was the dean of the cathedral from 1901 to 
1923, and some laymen of the parish. The designers 
tried to produce a building which, while Gothic in its 
main outlines, would at the same time have such pro- 
portions and dimensions as to permit a congregation of 
1,200 people seated in the nave to see and hear and take 
part in the services with modern standards of comfort. 
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Grace Cathedral, Topeka, Kansas. The recently completed twin towers are memorials. The 
east tower was given in memory of a parishioner of fifty years standing by her four children. 
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-imes, although some features 
of noted European cathe- 





The west tower memorializes the Rt. Rev. James Wise, fourth Bishop of Kansas and his wife, 
and honors the present dean of the cathedral, the Very Rev. John Warren Day, for his long 
service to both cathedral and diocese. 
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The cathedral was constructed with two side aisles 
opening into the nave through a colonnade, as was the 
case in the ancient basilicas. In order to obstruct the 
view as little as possible, the columns have been made as 
slender as is consistent with strength and beauty. The 
clerestory walls above the colonnade have been made as 
low as possible so as to reduce the weight to be carried 
by the columns. Higher walls would have given bad 
proportions, owing to the shortness of the nave. The 
height of the nave has been still further reduced by 
using flat three-centered arches under the clerestory 
walls, These arches are of English origin and belong to 
the perpendicular period of the Gothic style. The arches 
of the small clerestory windows in the side aisles are 
found in early Gothic churches both in England and in 
France. The tracery in the large transept windows is 
English and belongs to the decorated period. 


The Church 

One of the first things a visitor notices upon entering 
the cathedral is that the chancel is lower and smaller 
than the nave. This idea, borrowed from the Cathedral 
of Gerona in Spain, is an effective arrangement from 
the standpoint of beauty and provides valuable space for 
a chapel, choir rooms, and sacristy at the sides. There 
are no apsidal chapels, therefore, the ambulatory is en- 
closed, and the first bays on either side of the chancel 
are used for organ chambers. The chancel was designed 
according to the continental model, terminating in an 
apse, but because it was impossible to orient the build- 
ing, due to the shortness of the cathedral plot from east 
to west, the chancel is in the south, exposed to the sun 
all day long. For this reason no clerestory windows were 
placed on the south side. In place of them is a mural of 
the Ascension, painted by E. Martin Hennings of Chi- 
cago—the gift of the late Mr. & Mrs. John R. Shelton. 

The two towers at the front of the building were de- 
signed to be surmounted by spires according to French 
design, in some respects resembling the Church of St. 
Corentin at Quimper in Brittany. The original plan 
for spires was changed to towers however and they were 
completed in April of this year. The east tower is in 
loving memory of Margeret Burrows Perry and the west 
tower in loving memory of James Wise, fourth Bishop 
of Kansas, and his wife, Anna, and in grateful appre- 
ciation of the long and devoted services of John Warren 
Day, dean of the cathedral, and of his wife, Harriet. 

The stained glass windows in Grace Cathedral were 
carefully planned with a definite objective in mind. The 
twenty windows in the nave, which are in chronological 
order, beginning with the Nativity in the west transept 
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and ending with the Resurrection in the east transept, 
depict events in the life of Christ. 

The life of Christ series continues into the chapel 
where there are three windows, depicting in turn the 
commissioning of the Apostles, the Ascension, and 
Pentecost. Over the outside chapel door entrance is a 
window depicting our Lord in Emmaus, eating supper 
with the two men he had met on the road. 

The transfiguration window, in the north end of the 





Service in progress at Grace Cathedral, Topeka. 


cathedral, is in its logical position, high above the other 
windows, giving a dramatic effect to the event itself. In 
the chancel, the idea of the present dean and vestry was 
to carry further the teaching theme, giving the Hebrew 
prophetic background of the Christian religion in the 
clerestory windows, pictured by the four major prophets 
on the east side. The west side windows with four his- 
toric figures of St. Columba, St. Aidan, Stephen Lang- 
ton, and John Colet portray the same number of stra- 
tegic periods in the history of the Church of England 
from which the Episcopal Church in America sprung 
and in which it has historic roots. All of the stained 
glass in the cathedral is a copy of the best fifteenth 
century glass and is, perhaps, artistically equal to that 
found in any windows in the United States. With the 
exception of those in the chancel clerestory, all of the 
windows were designed and manufactured by the Von 
Gerichten Art Glass Studios in Columbus, Ohio, which 
“folded” during the depression of the 1930’s. The 
windows in the chancel were designed and manufactured 
by Giannini & Hilgart of Chicago and have been erected 
during the last ten years. 

One of the most interesting, but not the most beautiful 


The (Cathedral Age 


The Very Rev. John Warren Day, dean, in the pulpit of 


Grace Cathedral, Topeka. 


window in the cathedral is the east transept rose window. 
About the beginning of the eighteenth century, Bishop 
Atterbury of Canterbury became dean of Westminster 
Abbey. One of the joys of his life was the placing of 
a large rose window in Westminster. When Bishop 
Millspaugh attended the Lambeth Conference in 1907, 
he noticed some boxes of glass in the cloister of the 
abbey, and made inquiry about them. He learned the 
glass had been there since about the year 1700, having 
been left over from the placing of the rose window. 
The bishop, having in mind Grace Cathedral in Topeka, 
which was a project of the Diocese of Kansas, conceived 
the idea that it might be an excellent thing to place some 
of this Westminster Abbey glass in the Topeka ca- 
thedral. He conferred with the dean, and finally, con- 
sent was given for using some of the glass that was 
left over. Bishop Millspaugh returned to this country 
without the glass but had a pattern made of the rose 
window and sent back to England, that the glass might 
be fitted there and sent to America, complete and ready 
to be placed in the cathedral. When the window arrived, 
it was discovered that in Old English, were the numerals 
“1772” which, for a time, were meaningless. Later it 
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was learned that in that year, Dean Atterbury was 
sentenced to the Tower of London for high treason, 
having connived against the Georgian government in 
inviting the return of the Stuart regime. We do not know 
whether it was the Dean of Westminster in 1907 or the 
glass maker who put these numerals in the rose window, 
but whoever it was had a lively sense of humor, for 
not often is a dean, who is also a bishop, sent to jail, 

The beautiful wood carving in the cathedral repre. 
senting Da Vinci’s “Last Supper” over the altar, with 
the eleven figures in the pulpit, is commonly accepted 
as one of the most artistic examples of wood carving in 
this country. Added to this is a grapvine tracery through- 
out the chancel and sanctuary. All of this work was done 
by Alois Lang of Oberammergau, Bavaria, who died 
about a year ago. At the time the wood carving was 
made, Mr. Lang was the head of the American Seating 
Company wood carving department. 


The Baptismal Spoon 


The clergy in the cathedral use a baptismal spoon, 
which was given by Mrs. Julia Severin Gron about 
thirty-five years ago, and which dates back to 1571. It 
was reported that originally five of these spoons were 
ordered made by King Olaf of Norway. The only 
other one we know to be in existence is in the Cathedral 
in Trondheim, in Norway, where it is called the “Mary 
Spoon.” In the bowl of it are the figures of the Virgin 
and Child and on the outside is an engraving represent- 
ing the Trinity. 

For many years there had been the hope that a rood 
screen might be erected in the cathedral, giving it more 
warmth and beauty. This hope was realized in 1954. 
The screen is the work of the Ossit Church Furniture 
Company of Janesville, Wisconsin, and the gift of the 
late Alice Lakin Curtis, in memory of the members of 
her family. 

Under the small metal alms box in the vestibule of 
the cathedral is an interesting stone taken from St. 
Martin’s in Canterbury, England. St. Martin’s is re- 
ported to be the oldest church in English speaking 
Christendom and was built before Augustine came to 
England in 597. Bishop Millspaugh was able to obtain 
this stone and brought it back to the cathedral where it 
is mortared into the south wall of the narthex. 

Under the cross on the altar is a stone called “The 
Cathedral Stone.” It came from an island off the coast 
of Northumbria in England, just below the Scottish 
border. It is now called “Holy Island,” but in the time 


of St. Aidan, it was called “Lindisfarne.” The stone was 
(Continued on page 39) 








HE tradition of centuries has taught that after 
the martyrdom of the Apostle James, the saints’ 
remains were transported to Spain, and there found 


rest in what is now the cathe- 
dral city which bears his 
name, Santiago. Neither the 
means nor the time of this 
journey are known, but for 
centuries since thousands 
upon thousands of the de- 
vout have made pilgrimage 
to this holy spot. In fact, 
it has been said that only 
Mecca, Rome, and Jerusalem 
ever attracted more pilgrims 
and at one time Rome was 
sufficiently jealous lest she 
lose her power to attract the 
faithful that a papal bull 
was directed against Santi- 
ago. 

The construction of the 
present cathedral began in 
1075 upon the site of a 
church destroyed by Alm- 
anzor nearly a century earl- 
ier, and was_ structurallv 
complete in 1128. Like all 
such buildings, however, 
work has gone on continu- 
ously over the years, much 
of it to the beautification of 
the edifice and much, un- 
fortunately, at the hands of 
later day restorers whose 
depredations have robbed 
posterity of some portions 
of a rich heritage. 


Santiago de Compostela 
Cathedral is one of the archi- 
tectural religious jewels of 
the Iberian Peninsula and by 
many is considered without 
tival in age and in beauty. 


Santiago de Compostela Cathedral 


By JOAQUIN SASIAN PEREZ 
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Although some have expressed the opinion that Ange- 
vine influence can be traced, this assertion is not founded 
on any firm base because the cathedral is older than 





The twelfth century Spanish cathedral, Santiago de Compostela, viewed from the west front. 
































the temple of St. Sérnin in Toulouse, with which it is 
often compared. Many of the early pilgrims to Santiago 
were attracted by two interests, Christian and artistic, 
and it is not difficult to believe that the Spanish church 
was acually the model for St. Sérnin, much as the mag- 
nificent Duomo in Milan has reminiscences of Paris and 
Cologne archetypes. 

The cathedral is surrounded by other majestic build- 
ings including the Royal Hospital, which is Elizabethan 
in style; the College of St. Jeronimo, and the Palacio 
Municipal, which together constitute an architectural 
frame reputed to be one of the finest in the world. 


The Pilgrimages 
Santiago de Compostela! goal of the long journeys 
made across Europe by penitents who sought purification 
at the tomb of the Apostle James. As the cathedral 
drew these thousands to her, she drew too the finest 
in the culture of the age, in literature and in art, and 


then after making it her own dispensed many of the 



















































The Portico de la Gloria, one of the most famous pieces of 

Christian sculpture in the world. The seated statue on the 

center column represents St. James, the Apostle, whose shrine 
is in the cathedral which bears his name, Santiago. 

















The Cathedral Age 


Portada de las Platerias, entrance to the south transept, Com- 
postela Cathedral. 


great artistic values that we admire at the present time: 
The romanesque style in the magnificence of the inter- 
ior of the edifice, where the arching throughout is of 
this style. The cathedral is traditionally cruciform, 
with nave and side aisles and deep transepts. There is 
no clerestory, the plain barrel vault of the nave and tran- 
septs springing from a narrow cornice immediately above 
the semicircular arches which inclose the twin lights 
of the triforium. The triforium galleries are carried 
around the apse and transepts. And in the cloister and 
various of her chapels the cathedral shows pure gothic; 
while the baroque has no more splendid representation 
than her monumental Fachada del Obradoire (west 
front). 

The pilgrimages to Santiago constituted the glory 
and riches of the city. From all parts of the known 
world the pilgrims came to pray at the saint’s sepulchre. 
Many formed fraternities, organizations of those who 
had made the pilgrimage and these could be found in 
cities far distant from Spain. 

By some it was believed that St. James’ body was 











transported to Spain by floating on the water and a 
beach near Santiago was thought to be the spot at which 
it landed. For this reason many of the pilgrims also 
visited the beach and adorned their habits with shells 
gathered from the holy spot. 

Today the ancient and famous custom of making 
pilgrimages in the sense that the devout of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries knew is no more. Only some 
who are enamoured of old things make the journey 
today. 

If only Compostela Cathedral could speak to those of 
today! If only those who repose at the bottom of its 
crypts, sleeping with eternal tranquillity, could tell of 
something of their century and its core. How many 
unknown things they might reveal to us about those who 
arrived at the altars in earlier days and sang its praises 
in poetry and art now lost to us. 


Portico de la Gloria 

The most unique and beautiful portion of Compostela 
Cathedral is the Gloria Portal. The work of Master 
Mateu, this enormous and magnificent representation 
of the Last Judgment is carved upon the surface of the 
portals of a porch which occupies the entire west end 
of the cathedral. The porch opens into the aisles by 
round arches, into the nave by a divided square doorway. 
Leading up through an immense range of scenes and 
personages, with an accenting of the principal characters 
of the Old and New Testaments and attending angels, 
the sculpture is crowned by the central figure of Our 
Lord in Majesty seated upon the tympanum of the 
central doorway and shown as proceeding from the 
Root of Jesse. 

This entire work, which has been the inspiration of 
pilgrims and painters and poets for centuries, was carved 
in a twenty year period, from 1168 to 1188. And when 
Mateu had finished his great work he set an efhigy of 
himself upon the inside of the central shaft, with his 
back turned upon his handiwork, kneeling in prayer 
towards the altar. 

There is little one can write about this portal, “one 
of the greatest glories of Christian art,” which can con- 
vey its impressiveness, its rare symmetry, its theological 
symbolism—the overall perfection of this monument of 
romanesque art, with its gothic touches. 

This remarkable creation belongs to the third roman- 
esque period, when it was beginning to combine with 
the gothic. This is noticeable throughout, in the smooth 
columns, in the pointed arches, and in the principal 
elements of ornamentation, of which the grapevine is 
the most important, recalling the words, “I am the true 
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vine, and my Father is the husbandman.” 

On the capital immediately below the five foot figure 
of Our Lord, symbols of the Holy Trinity are carved. 
Below this, on the shaft of the column, is a seated 
statue of St. James who holds in his hands a parchment 

earing the words of his mission, “Misit me Dominus.” 

Above, the four Evangelists stand on either side, two 
and two, of the figure of Christ, each being shown with 
the animal and other symbols traditionally associated 
with him. The angels in the background and at the 
sides are opulently dressed. 

Although the Gloria Portal is most justly the best 
known feature of the cathedral, the lovely facade of 
the south transept has a marvelous amount of vigorous 
romanesque carving upon its twin portals and window 
traceries. These two portions of the building, in fact, 
are about all that have survived the ministrations of 
modern improvers. 

In conclusion, we can say that this Spanish cathedral’s 
influence was world wide, thanks largely to the pilgrims 
who brought their cultural gifts and, learning more at 
the shrine, spread their knowledge far and wide. And 
above all that Compostela has meant to the world in the 
richness of her art, stand the vitality and richness of her 
Christian teachings and inspiration. 
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Waiting With Expectancy 


A Sermon Preached in Washington Cathedral on July 4, 1955—the 179th 


Anniversary of the Declaration of Independence, by the Rev. Charles 


R. Stinnette, Jr., Associate Warden of the College of Preachers 


For Creation is waiting with eager longing for the Sons 


of God to be disclosed. 


Waiting is a word which always seems to point be- 
yond itself. One waits for a street car, for “something 
to happen,” for news. There is the infinite, silent, after- 
wait of pain and suffering. And there is a long waiting 
for the souls of men and women today for the disclosure 
of the sons of God. One of the most striking pictures 
of that collection by Edward Steichen called The Family 
of Man, is a portrait of a black man with a questioning 
look. For a title it has the words from II Kings 9:32, 
“Who is on my side? Who?” 

This 179th anniversary of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence finds a world waiting with expectancy for the 
fruit of American freedom and faith. What is it to be? 
A new birth of freedom under God, and that means 
humility, or a closed account on the species called man, 
because no faith of our own quiets our frightened 
hearts? At this moment in history the whole world, as 
on tiptoe, keeps anxious watch for the sign out of 
America. 

Who are we that carry so much of the fond hopes of 
every man? What is this people gathered out of every 
nation, every tongue? Stephen Vincent Benet captured 
something of the restless drive, the eternal journeying 
that is America in these words from his poem, Western 
Star: 


“Oh paint your wagons with ‘Pike’s Peak or Bust!’ 
Pack up the fiddle, rosen up the bow, 

Vamose, skedaddle, mosey, hit the grit 

(We pick our words, like nuggets, for the shine, 
And where they didn’t fit, we made them fit, 
Whittling a language out of birch and pine.) 
We're off for Californ—iay 

We're off down the wild O-Hi-O! 

And every girl on Natchez Bluff 

Will cry as we go by-o. 


So when the Gospel train pulls out 
And God calls ‘All aboard’ 

Will you be there with the Lord, brother 
Will you be there with the Lord? 

Yes, I’ll be there 

Oh, I’ll be there 


I'll have crossed that rolling river in the morning.” 


It is that enthusiasm, that expectancy, that sense of 
“going places” which has carried America so far along 
the road to greatness. Every American worthy of the 
name fashions anew the dream of freedom in the promise 
of his own years. 

But where is that vision today? Where is the power 
of that spirit? Our hopes lie fallow. Is there no one to 
stir them up? Our song falters. Is there no one to lift 
our hearts? Our men in high places speak words of 
prudent self-interest, our people dawdle with a religion 
of comfort and ease and we surfeit our bodies with crea- 
ture comforts while our souls perish with thirst. “Oh 
that one would give me to drink. . . .” That cry of 
David finds an echo in this moment which seems bereft 
of reviving waters. Where is the glory that is about to 
burst upon us? This is the great mystery that haunts 
America. 

Last week I heard of an American general who was 
touring Greece. The words of another soldier, a Greek, 
were still ringing in his ears, for one dark night he heard 
his companion saying, “We fear for you, but we pray 
for you. We fear lest you shun the greatness thrust 
upon you. But you are a Christian people and we are 
a Christian people and we pray that you will accept it 
—and accept it with a humble heart.” 

The air is filled this day with uncertain sounds. The 
trumpet’s call is unclear. Expectancy sits in the air, but 
what shall it be for America—and the world? We are 
like a crowd collected from out of our solitary ways be- 
fore an elevator stop in a busy department store. The 
signs flash and the door is about to open. Who are we? 























Expecting Nothing 
There are those among us who wait unmoved—ex- 
pecting nothing. They just come along for the ride! 
They are neither joyful nor sad for they have never 
been able to commit themselves to anything. They are 
the children of a mother who is able to give birth, but 
too frightened to give life. 


“Mother, may I go out to swim? 
Yes, my darling daughter, 

Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, 
But don’t go near the water.” 


They never get wet. They are the perennial escapees, 
the habitual spectators, like those capricious children in 
the market place about whom Christ spoke, “We have 
piped unto you and ye have not danced; We have 
mourned unto you and ye have not lamented.” 

For these elevator waiters death came in the midst of 
life, long ago. Theirs is the image of the crushed, 
lonely faces of those twenty-one lads who stayed be- 
hind in Communist China. They have been destined to 
know a shattering loneliness and a uselessness like that 
which sits heavily in the breast of many teen-agers to- 
day. About them John Steinbeck has said, “When a 
father says ‘I didn’t know my son was there,’ isn’t that 
a partial admission that he didn’t care? And when the 
child says, ‘Hang me and get it over with,’ isn’t that a 
cry that he lives and dies alone?” 


For What Future? 


There are others waiting for that elevator who live 
only for what they can purchase for tomorrow. They 
stuff their hope chests, but today never gets here. They 
have sold out real living for fantasy. Some are stoics. 
For them, “sticking it out” becomes a profession. Their 
hope, deferred, “maketh the heart sick,” as one of the 
Proverbs puts it. 

Among them you will find no young patriots who for 
sheer love of freedom possessed forgo comforts; no 
Lincoln who although he pores the night over a nation 
torn, hesitates not to do the right now. In them there 
is no reckless passion for freedom for they, too, have 
turned their faces away from life as it is. 

Others are sentimentalists. They insist pathetically 
that life be orderly and that things must come out equal. 
They have not faced the fact that every hope of man— 
even his dearest dream—can be shattered. They are 
enlightened, but sentimental, refusing to let tragedy, the 
world’s hopelessness and the scandal of the Gospel, 
come in upon them. They have never dared face the 
offense implied in this paradox from the Psalmist, 
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“TI have said, ye are gods, and ye are all the children 
of the Most Highest 


But ye shall die like men, and fall like one of the 


(Psalm 82:6-7) 
Life Today 


The others wait with expectancy because now, in this 
moment, life is not only promise. It is also fulfillment. 
This is the Gospel! Its nowness is like the note of music 
which “expects” its resolvement, like the promise of 
summer in blossoms, like the returning pulse of health. 
It is new life now! 

We are saved by hope. But hope is not a sterile 
projection into the future or a fuzzy cushion from the 
past. It is an aliveness—a spiritual awakening which 
takes possession of a man and thrusts him into the midst 
of life now. It is God beginning to create anew out of 
the nothingness of our lives, his own new creation! 

We wait with expectancy! Even now the power of 
God is about to burst upon us. Where shall we look 
for it? Words cannot say “here” or “there,” but these 
things we do know: 

It can only come upon us as we give ourselves to it, 


princes.” 


“They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength; 

They shall mount up with wings as eagles; 

They shall run and not be weary; 

And they shall walk and not faint.” 


Secondly, it comes upon us in our helplessness in so 
far as saving ourselves is concerned. In the light of that 
truth we would do well to take this occasion for a sober 
look at the kind of person America is producing. Seven- 
ty-five years ago Phillips Brooks, preaching in West- 
minster Abbey, said, 

“The nation is the making place of the man . . . by its 
fitness to make men, to beget and educate human char- 
acter, to contribute to the complete humanity the per- 
fect man that is to be—by this alone each nation must be 
judged today.” 

Thirdly, the power of God is revealed as God’s gift 
—His grace already given. We have already been made 
anew through the spirit given us in Christ. A favorite 
novel of a few decades ago was John Ingelsant. It is a 
lively story of a spiritual pilgrim in England, after the 
Reformation there, who found in the Anglican Church 
the joyous participation in a promise and a fulfillment. 
And these words were his epitaph, 


“John Ingelsant, sinner awaiting the last judgment, 
expecting the revelation of the Sons of God.” 





HE little country of Finland is firmly Christian, 
and among her finest treasures are the cathedrals 
which tell the story of the church in this little 
land. In 1955 Finland celebrates the 800th anniversary 
of the advent of Christianity into the country, and 

































































































Turku Cathedral is one of Finland’s oldest and most historic 
ecclesiastical buildings. 
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By 


throughout Finland the important anniversary is com- 
memorated. Architecturally, her cathedrals are exceed- 
ingly varied, but their combination provides a wonder- 
ful display of the Finnish church though the ages. 

The religious if not the geographical center of Fin- 
land is at Turku, where the archbishop and primate has 
his seat. The ancient cathedral in this quiet city is a 
Gothic church dating back almost to the days of the 
first missionaries to the heathen Finns. In Helsinki, the 
political and commercial heart of Finland, another fine 
cathedral is located, though in style it is the very opposite 
of Gothic, built in the classical Renaissance manner. Far 
north, near the land of the Lapps, is the Cathedral of 


Oulu, one of the world’s most northern cathedrals. 


Turku 

The walls of the ancient Cathedral of Turku have 
watched the growth of Christianity in Finland from the 
time it was first introduced eight centuries ago. The 
seaport city of more than 100,000 inhabitants also goes 
by the Swedish name of Abo, only the Gulf of Bothnia 
separates Finland from Sweden, her former ruler. The 
stalwart figure responsible for the introduction of the 
Christian faith to the heathen Finns in the early twelfth 
century was Bishop Thomas, the founder of the ca- 
thedral on the exact spot where the present cathedral 
now stands in Turku. The first bishop of Finland, this 
staunch missionary transmitted the apostolic succession 
of bishops which extends to the present day and insures 
to the Church of Finland, as to her sister, the Church 
of Sweden, an apostolic succession unbroken by the 
Reformation. For centuries Finland had but one bishop, 
and the entire country was one diocese with its seat at 
Turku. In 1550, at the time of the Finnish Reformation, 
however, the country was divided into a number of 
dioceses, though the Bishop of Turku remained the 
primate and archbishop, as he is today. The national 
capital was also at Turku, until it was transferred to 


Helsinki. 
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The first little structure was of grey stone, and was 
approximately where the north transept of the present 
cathedral stands today. In the course of the years, this 
first brave attempt to build a house of worship was suc- 
ceeded by a number of other churches, evolving into the 
present large edifice which was completed around the 
end of the fourteenth century. It is one of the earliest 
Gothic buildings in Finland, and during the course of 


a 
Interior view of the thirteenth century Cathedral of Turku, 
which is considered one of the finest expressions of Gothic art 


in Finland. 


the many alterations to the structure, the style became 
definitely Gothic around 1290. At this time pillars were 
added, dividing the nave into three aisles, and the por- 
tion to be built last was the massive tower which rises 
above the west entrance. In 1318 the cathedral was 
partially destroyed by a Russian raid, and was restored 
during that century. Chapels have been added from 
time to time, and the apse is ringed about by a number 
of small places of prayer. From 1923 to 1929 the 
cathedral underwent a complete renovation, and today 
it stands as a fine example of Finnish brick Gothic 
architecture, complete with clerestory and soaring arches, 
all interpreted in a manner unlike that of lands to the 
south, and distinctively Finnish. 

Possibly the most famous religious leader of Finnish 
history, save for Bishop Thomas, the founding father, 
is the figure of Michael Agricola, who brought about 
the Reformation in Finland. Although he was actually 
bishop for only a brief time, (from 1554-57) his impact 
on the cultural and religious life of the nation was amaz- 
ing. Until his time the Finns had spoken a rough, un- 
written dialect, and the language of cultured people in 
Finland was Swedish. Agricola, who had been a student 
of Luther’s, translated the Bible into the vernacular 
and at the same time originated the Finnish alphabet. 
Like many other Lutheran lands, Finland’s break with 
Roman Catholicism was more a gradual evolution than 
a bloody revolt, and Agricola accomplished the estab- 
lishment of an evangelical church by placing the new 
beliefs of the reformers within the existing framework. 


Helsinki 

Like the Cathedral of Stockholm, the Cathedral of 
Helsinki, Finland’s capital city, is commonly called by 
residents “The great church,” or to use the Finnish word, 
“Suurkirkko,” This is indeed a descriptive term, in 
whatever language, for the colossal structure which 
surmounts the chief square of Helsinki is one of north- 
ern Europe’s greatest churches. Built in the classical 
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style and situated on a rise of ground approached by a 
mammoth flight of steps, the cathedral is rivalled for 
location by no other building in Helsinki, including the 
government buildings. Reminiscent of St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral in London, a central dome surrounded by four 
smaller domes dominate the structure which is shaped 
like a Greek cross, with all four arms of equal size. 


The cathedral was originally called the Nicolai 
Church, for it was during the rule of Czar Nicholas of 
Russia that the building was erected, the construction 
period extending from 1830 to 1852. The architect was 
C. L. Engel, the foremost architect of the time in Fin- 
land, and he is responsible also for the entire square in 
which the cathedral is situated, flanked as it is by the 
University of Helsinki and the government buildings 
of the capital city. Reproductions of the statues of the 
“Twelve Apostles” by the Danish sculptor Bertel 
Thorvaldsen decorate the four porches of the church, 
three on each tympanum. The originals, along with 
Thorvaldsen’s famous statue of Christ, are in the 


The Cathedral of Helsinki, photographed on a winter night, 


occupies a commanding position in the Finnish city. 
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Looking toward the west end, Helsinki Cathedral. 


Cathedral of Copenhagen (Vor Frue Kirke). Inside the 
cathedral, in niches around the walls, are other statues, 
portraying such famous personages from the history 
of the Finnish church and the Reformation as Luther, 
Melanchthon, and Agricola. The reredos behind the 
high altar in the cathedral is a painting of the Resur- 
rection. There are 1586 seats in the cathedral, which 
is frequently the scene of great national events. It is 
truly symbolic that the “Great Church” should be located 
between seats of learning and government in this capital 
city, for the message of the church should indeed have 
a place both in intellectual activity and decisions of 
state. Great academic occasions, therefore, as well as 
parliamentary events often occur within the walls of 
this classical church. 

The city of Helsinki numbers nearly 400,000 inhabi- 
tants, and the majestic cathedral is a witness both to 
city and nation. Bishop E. G. Gulin, of the diocese 
which includes Helsinki, has become famous for his 
work with the laboring men of Finland, furthering 
church-labor relations in a land which until recently had 
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never heard of the clergy entering factories and farms 
to minister to the people. The towers of this neo-classic 
structure can be seen for miles around, and the entire 
city of Helsinki seems to revolve around this equilateral 
cross-shaped cathedral, observing from its concrete 
island surrounded by busy streets the flow and movement 
of Finnish men and women at their work and play. 


Oulu 


The present Cathedral of Oulu, Finland’s most 
northern diocese, has had two predecessors, and is itself 
125 years old. The diocese for which it is the spiritual 
center is populated partially by Lapps, those nomadic 
northern folk who follow the herds of reindeer. The 
Laplanders engage in fishing as well as herding reindeer, 
but because the severe weather and disease, there are 
only about 2,500 Lapps in Finland today. 

The church is built in the shape of a Latin cross, and 
above the crossing is a dome. At the west entrance is a 
stately tower surmounted by a cross upon a ball, with 
a clock on each of the four faces. Inside the cathedral, 
the dome’s round vastness gives a wonderful feeling of 
spaciousness. The altarpiece behind the altar with its 
interesting and characteristic semicircular, closed altar 
rail, was painted in 1859 in Paris, and financed by the 
members of the congregation, in commemoration of the 
peace signed between Russia and the Western Powers 
in 1856. The reason for this gift of commemoration 
was the fact that the city of Oulu had suffered a heavy 
blow during the Crimean War when the English fleet 
had penetrated into Oulu harbor and destroyed it. The 
altarpiece illustrates the glorification of Christ. 

The wooden church which was erected in 1613 stood 
until the year 1769 and was built on the same site as the 
present cathedral. The first bell was obtained in 1615, 
when Jaakko de la Gardie, the Finnish warrior, upon 
his return from the Russian War brought with him an 
old bell made in 1175 which he had bought from a 
Novgorod church. He gave the bell as a gift to Oulu. 

During the Finno-Russian War (1713-1721) the 
Russians demolished the City of Oulu in 1714. The 
church remained undestroyed, but its bells were robbed, 
and many graves opened and divested of whatever jewels 
they contained. 

In spite of many later restorations the old church 
began to decay. In 1770 a foundation for a stone church 
was laid, and the new church was completed in 1777, 
but in 1822 a fire destroyed the city of Oulu and its 
church. Five years later, Engel the architect, made 


Byzantine influence is distinctly evident in the Finnish Cathe- 
dral at Oulu, see of the bishop of Finland’s northernmost 
diocese. 


blueprints for the present cathedral and steeple. The 
walls of the burnt church were used as a frame, but the 
roof construction with its dome were new. In October 
of 1832 the cathedral was completed and dedicated. 

Today, with a population of more than four million, 
more than 95 percent of Finland’s people are members 
of the 800-year-old State Church, which is divided into 
six dioceses, the chief of which has as its present arch- 
bishop the Most Rev. Ilmari Salomies, at Turku. There 
are sixty deaneries and 550 congregations in the Church 
of Finland. During World War II twenty-five rectories 
and sixteen parish churches were destroyed. These 
have all been rebuilt, largely through aid from America, 
and the Church of Finland looks bravely forward to her 
next century of progress and service to the people of 
her country. 
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Christ Church Cathedral 


New Urleans, Louisiana 


By Freprick CoRNING GRABNER 
Historiographer of the Cathedral 


OVEMBER 17, 1955 is the 150th anniversary of 
N the founding of “Christ’s Church in the County 
of Orleans,” now Christ Church Cathedral, and 
since this was the real beginning of the Episcopal Church 
in Louisiana, the entire diocese is participating in the ob- 
servance. The highlights of this sesquicentennial year 
are: The raising of a fund for mission work, which in- 
cludes the diocese’s share of the national Builders for 
‘Christ campaign; evangelistic services throughout the 
diocese, “which will place the challenge of the Gospel in 
every nook and cranny of this state;” and the publica- 
tion of a history of the Church in Louisiana, under the 
joint sponsorship of the diocese and the cathedral. 
The observance began in January with an address be- 


fore the Church Club of Louisiana, by the Rt. Rev. 


any = 


The Middle Garden path, Christ Church Cathedral, 


Orleans, lends an old world air to the close. 


Albert R. Stuart, bishop of Georgia, and former dean 
of Christ Church Cathedral. On the feast day of the 
parish—Ascension, The Rev. William H. Nes, a former 
dean, preached in the cathedral. Present at this service, 
was Harry Livingston Relf, grandson of one of the 
founders. At a night service at the 117th annual Con- 
vention of the Diocese, the Bishop of New York, be- 
cause of historical and sentimental associations with that 
diocese, occupied the pulpit. The Bishop of Louisiana 
presided, and the suffragan bishop, together with most 
of the clergy of the diocese, were in the sanctuary. The 
closing service of the sesquicentennial will be held in 
the Municipal Auditorium on November 16, the day be- 
fore the anniversary of the first service in 1805, in the 
ancient Cabildo on the Place de Armes. On this occa- 
sion, church dignitaries together with representatives 
from other denominations from many of the states in 
the original Louisiana will participate in a great 
Service of Witness. At about this time the history, “So 
Great a Good,” written by Mr. and Mrs. Hodding 


Carter will be placed on the market. 


A Free Choice 


On April 30, 1805, in response to a notice which ap- 
peared in The Louisiana Gazette, a meeting was held in 
Francisque’s Ball Room located in the Vieux Carre, by 
a group of people interested in forming a Protestant 
church in New Orleans. A resolution was passed to take 
immediate steps “to carry out this laudable under- 
taking.” On the following Sunday a second meeting 
took place at the home of Madame Fourage at 227 
Bourbon Street to determine the denomination of the 
church. A vote was taken resulting in 45 for the Episco- 
pal Church, 7 for the Presbyterian, and 1 for the Meth- 
odist. Thus, it was to be an Episcopal Church, with the 
name “Christ’s Church in the County of Orleans.” A 
committee had written to the bishops of New York and 
Virginia for advice as to the choice of a clergyman. As 









a result of better mail service between New Orleans and 
New York, the candidate of the New York bishop had 
actually arrived in New Orleans before an acknowledg- 
ment had come from Virginia. Perhaps this accounts for 
the unusual arrangement by which the new church at 
the start came under the jurisdiction of the Diocese of 
New York, and the appointment of the first rector by its 
bishop. 

Prior to the Louisiana Purchase, the established 
church was Roman Catholic, and no clergyman not of 
that faith was permitted to minister within the vast 
domain extending from the Mississippi River to the 
Rocky Mountains, and from 
Canada to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. The Purchase had 
opened the floodgates to all 
America, and Louisiana had 
suddenly become the boom 
country of the decade. The 
national church was weak, 
so much so that President 
Madison, himself a commu- 
of the Episcopal 
Church, despaired of its re- 
suscitation at the close of the 
American Revolution. Dio- 
ceses on the eastern seaboard 
were prevented by canon law 
from sending missionaries 
beyond their borders. 

This first pastor, the Rev. 
Philander Chase, a convert 
from 





nicant 


Congregationalism 
while a student at Dart- 
mouth College, and pastor 
of the church at Poughkeep- 
sie, New York, when the 
New Orleans call came to 
him, was known for his 
missionary zeal and scholarly 
attainments, even at so early 
an age. He regarded Louisi- 
ana as a challenge which he 
promptly accepted. After a 
tedious and perilous journey 
aboard the sailing vessel, 
“Thetis,” he arrived at Eng- 
lish Turn, on the river eight- 
een miles below New Or- 
leans—on a bleak November 
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Christ Church Cathedral, New Orleans, marks the 150th anniversary of its founding this year. 
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day in 1805. The wind being unfavorable for the ship 
to proceed to its destination, the young priest, with char- 
acteristic eagerness, walked the entire distance along the 
levee to his new charge. 

Upon arriving in New Orleans Mr. Chase lost no 
time in issuing a call to worship on Sunday the 17th of 
November. The service was held in the Sala Capitula 
of the Cabildo—the same room in which the Louisiana 
Purchase papers had been signed two years before. This 
was the first service in English ever to be held in Louisi- 
ana. In writing to a friend the rector said “Those who 
attended were numerous and of the most respectable 
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Americans—and very decorous in their deportment.” 

On the next day a vestry of fifteen members was 
elected, among whom were such well known citizens as 
Judges Dominick Hall and John B. Provost; Benjamin 
Morgan; William Kenner, U. S. Senator; Richard Relf, 
banker and prominent figure in the famous Myra Clark 
Gaines Case; Edward Livingston, later to be U. S. Min- 
ister to the Court of St. James; John McDonogh, phi- 
lanthropist and donor of public schools to Baltimore and 
New Orleans; and Rezin D. Shepherd, aide to Commo- 
dore Patterson in the War of 1812, and close friend of 
Judah Touro, Jewish philanthropist and himself a 
friend to Christ Church. 

It took the new rector almost five months to draw up 
a proper agreement whereby the congregation should be 
organized, and continued in strict accordance with the 
requirements of the Episcopal Church. He wrote the 
charter himself and took every possible precaution in 
this regard. 

First Services 


By permission of the governor, Mr. Claiborne, who 
was the first American to hold that office, early meetings 
were held in the U. S. Court Room on Royal Street, and 
sometimes in a house formerly occupied by the com- 
mandant of the army. Still later a second-story room 
above the Paulding Jewelry Store on old Levee Street 
was used. 

The Rev. Mr. Chase resigned in 1811 and returned to 
the east. After serving several parishes there he was 
consecrated first bishop of Ohio and founded Kenyon 
College. Later he became first bishop of Illinois and 
founded another college, Jubilee. 

Christ Church remained unshepherded for a time, al- 
though ministered to intermittently by visiting clergy- 
men of other denominations. 

In 1830 during the rectorate of the Rev. James F. 
Hull, a Presbyterian who had become a convert to the 
Episcopal Church, a sufficient amount of money had 
been raised to start construction of the first church 
building. It was an octagonal shaped brick building lo- 
cated at the corner of Canal and Bourbon streets, on the 
site of old fortifications, which had been donated in 
part by the City of New Orleans. Unfortunately, no 
picture of this building has ever been found. This build- 
ing was consecrated in 1830 by the Rt. Rev. Thomas C. 
Brownell, bishop of Connecticut, who as one of the 
youngest bishops of the church, was making an extensive 
missionary visitation to the new territory. Not long 
after this he made a special visit to Christ Church and 
remained for some months to minister to the parish at a 


time when his assistance was sorely needed. Throughout 
his lifetime he continued to give this church his fatherly 
advice and to remain one of its staunchest friends. 

By 1838 the building had become inadequate and 
because of structural defects was demolished, and a sec- 
ond church, of Greek temple style architecture, erected 
on the site. In this same year the first Convention of the 
Diocese met in the church and elected the Rt. Rev. 
Leonidas Polk, missionary bishop of Arkansas, as first 
bishop of Louisiana. 

In 1844 the scholarly Rev. Francis L. Hawks of New 
York assumed the rectorate. He later became the first 
president of what is now Tulane University. Early in 
his tenure the church property was traded to Judah 
Touro for a larger piece of ground at Canal and 
Dauphine streets. Mr. Touro converted the Christ 
Church building into a synagogue. The third building 
was of Southern Colonial style, with an imposing steeple 
and was designed by James Gallier. Its cost was $50,000, 
The large bell in use at the cathedral today was pur- 
chased and placed in this tower in 1855. 

In 1862 while New Orleans was occupied by Union 
troops, the rector of Christ Church was deposed and 
imprisoned for refusing to pray for the President of the 
United States. The church property was seized by the 
Union general; the vestry dismissed and replaced by one 
of his own choice; and his chaplain, a deacon of the 
Church, placed in charge. It was during this time that 
the priceless communion silver and the ornate pulpit dis- 
appeared—never to be returned. 

Changing conditions in 1885 made it advisable for the 
congregation to consider leaving the congested business 
district and move to an uptown location. A site was pur- 
chased at St. Charles Avenue and Sixth Street, a resi- 
dential neighborhood, and the present church erected 
and occupied first in 1886. This was during the rectorate 
of the Rev. Davis Sessums, son-in-law of Bishop Gal- 
leher. Later he became the fourth bishop of the diocese 
and gave the church its cathedral status. 


Present Building 

This fourth building is modified-Gothic, cruciform in 
shape, with four story tower resembling the tower at 
Magdalen College, Oxford. The interior walls are soft 
gray and the high vaulted ceiling of native cypress. The 
masonry cloister arches are pure Gothic. The nave is 
carpeted in red, and in the sanctuary and choir are Per- 
sian rugs, which are memorials. The high altar is of 
oak, the front panels of which contain mosaics of the 
four Evangelists—the gift of Bishop Sessums. The 
mensa contains an altar-stone in which is embedded a 
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fragment of tile from Glastonbury Abbey—the gift of 
Bishop Morris. Against the apse wall is a modified 
triptych with paintings of four Fra Angelica angels. 

Beneath the north aisle of the choir is the tomb of the 
first diocesan, Leonidas Polk, founder of the University 
of the South, who was killed in battle while serving as a 
Lieutenant General in the Confederate Army. His wife, 
Frances Devereaux, is also buried in this tomb. Covering 
the tomb is a slab of Tennessee marble, with inscrip- 
tions, and the seal of the diocese, together with the coats- 
of-arms of the Polk and Devereaux families. 

The vestry has adopted a plan to replace all windows 
in the cathedral, except memorials, and approved a 
theme for the subjects of the new windows. This theme 
is “Episodes, Incidents, and Teachings in the Life of 
Our Lord.” Predominating colors are shades of rich 


Looking from the choir toward the west end of Christ Church 
Cathedral. 


ted, blue, and amber. All of the replacements have been 
installed in the west wall, as well as two in the transepts, 
and four in the choir clerestory. 

Connected with the cathedral through the Gespel side 
transept, is the J. L. Harris Memorial Chapel, the a: chi- 
tecture of which conforms to that of the main ch itch. 
The beamed ceiling and wainscoting are of cyprus. The 
carved altar and eagle lectern of white oak are a me- 
morial to Mr. Harris, the gift of his children. The 
Robert Howard Williams Memorial in the chapel com- 
prises the reredos, triptych, communion rail, credence 
table, and tabernacle, all of white oak, beautifully 
carved. The triptych is heavily gold-leafed, and the 
tabernacle, surmounted by a silver and enamel cross, 
contains insets of silver medallions. In the side panels 
of the triptych are tempera paintings of saints, and the 


large center panel shows “The Appearance of Our Lord 
at Emmaus.” On the Epistle side of the large panel is a 
small wood carving of St. George and the Dragon—a 
reminder of the relationship between the Church in Lou- 
isiana and the Mother Church of England. On the 
Gospel side is a matching carving of Bishop Polk, in 
robes of office and in traditional position, upon a replica 
of the little church which he built in Thibodaux, near his 
plantation home, “Leighton.” The altar stone is white 
marble, with deeply carved Canterbury Cross, in the 
arms of which have been set irregular pieces of Purbeck 
marble (early thirteenth century) from Canterbury, 
which was the gift of the dean and chapter of that an- 
cient cathedral. The tall glass antique candlesticks are 
a memorial to Doctor Hamilton Polk Jones. Behind the 
sanctuary are the parish hall and the choir rooms. 

Beyond the chapel across the Middle Garden is the 
former residence of the bishops of the diocese, now used 
as a parish house. Directly back of the cathedral, facing 
on Sixth Street, is the old deanery, now renamed the 
Cathedral House. The present deanery, purchased in 
1954, is across St. Charles Avenue from the cathedral, 
and is a typically beautiful old Garden District home. 

The cathedral grounds are laid out in four distinct 
gardens—the Back, with high paneled brick walls, raised 
planting beds and brick paved patio, is planted entirely 
with shrubs. The Middle Garden between the chapel 
and parish house contains beautiful Creole boxwood and 
sweet olives. The Dean’s Garden, separated from the 
Back Garden by Saint Andrew’s gate, is in process of 
being developed. The Front Garden is planted to lawns, 
with the beds containing sweet olive and boxwood. 


Many Memorials 


The cathedral possesses many memorials and works of 
art. Among them are: A festival communion service of 
gold and silver and precious stones contributed by pa- 
rishioners and friends as a memorial to Bishop Sessums. 
The chalice is heavily set with diamonds, sapphires, and 
a large amethyst set into the cross on the base; a private 
communion service, hand wrought of gold and silver, 
given to Bishop Galleher by the congregation of his New 
York church at the time of his consecration as third 
bishop of the diocese of Louisiana; four large alms basins 
of silver collected by the women of the cathedral as their 
thank offering in this sesquicentennial year; a bishop’s 
chair of native wood made by slaves on the plantation 
of the first bishop, and used by him in old Christ Church 
on Canal Street. 

Also, six antique bronze-doré Gothic candlesticks used 

(Continued on page 33) 





Women [hroughout the Country 


Uo Needlepoint for the Cathedral 


¢ ORD, let Thy hands bless my hands, that they 

: may always be used in Thy service for a blessing 

of those about me.” 

To more and more women throughout the country the 
words of this brief prayer are taking on new meaning 
as they begin work on needlepoint which will one day 
adorn the sanctuaries of Washington Cathedral. Ever 
since the exhibit held at the Cathedral in April, when 
from designs submitted by experts and professionals 
the patterns to be used in the Cathedral’s chapels were 
selected, and at the same time examples of work done 
by hundreds of needlewomen were studied and the 
workers of the finest chosen to interpret these patterns 
with their needles, the actual creation of the kneelers, 
seat covers, markers, and other pieces has been going 
forward. And although a few designs and needlewomen 
remain to be selected, most of the work is in hand and 
there is every reason to hope that when the Cathedral 
marks the fiftieth anniversary of the laying of the 
foundation stone, two years from now, the new furnish- 
ings will be in place, greatly enhancing the beauty of 
this national house of prayer. 

The spiritual significance of the Needlepoint Guild’s 
work will, for many, far outweigh the increase in beauty 
which it will give to the Cathedral. Asked to express 
his thoughts on this aspect of the project, the Very 
Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., dean of the Cathedral, wrote 
as follows: 

The most delightful part of making anything is the 
finishing touch. The last little dab is the joy of every 
artist, for it expresses his thanks for the power to do, 
his prayer that he may yet do better. It is a kind of 
dedication to God’s glory alone. 

Herein is the best treasure of life. Men work because 
they have to eat; they play to amuse themselves; but 
it is pure joy to offer one’s finest skill solely to God. To 
give without getting—to do something just for love— 
this is to share in the Lord’s own happiness when He 
spread out the Heavens and created all things out of 
nothing. 


If God taught man to be creator too, then a great 
cathedral is man’s noblest effort to follow God. There 
he holds up the foundations of his life for God to bless, 
and offers imagination and prayer and the work of his 
hands to build an abode worthy of Holy Majesty. 

The finishing touch of a Cathedral is its adornment. 
When walls and spires and lofty vaulting are all in place, 
then must come that exquisite attention to small detail 
that prepares its usefulness. The grand scale of God’s 
house has to be reduced so that man can also feel at 
home there. If no tower can ever be quite high enough to 
point to God’s infinity, no tiny bit of carving or glass 
or embroidery can be quite beautiful enough to express 
God’s immediacy. But it remains our deepest delight 
to try and make it so. 

And this can be the work of many hands, not just 
of some one great architect. The Cathedral Needlepoint 
Guild is a case in point. It seeks to adorn our stately 
altars with just those touches of color and quiet evidence 
of care which can bring warmth and love to the cold 
stone. On cushion and kneeler and communion step 
it will inscribe the thankful prayer of hundreds of 
persons who thus can give their skill and patience to the 
Lord. If our Cathedral in Washington is truly to sum 
up the faith of our nation for all the world to see, then 
it will be because of the many many faithful hearts 
that have shared the joy of making something of beauty 
for the Lord. 

Work of the Guild 

Much of the inspiration, the vision, and the ability to 
organize the Needlepoint Guild were found in the chair- 
man of the Washington Committee, Mrs. Harold E. 
Talbott. Her removal to New York has made necessary 
her resignation, but she has accepted Dean Sayre’s 
appointment as honorary chairman, and her continued 
interest in the Cathedral and the work of the guild 
are assured. It is hoped that Mrs. Charles Hook, Jr., 
who has been Mrs. Talbott’s assistant and was in charge 
of the April exhibit, will accept the chairmanship of the 
committee. Mrs. Hook has a great interest in needle- 
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point and possesses a fine knowledge of color. She has 
met regularly with Mrs. Talbott and the Cathedral 
committee. 

In the interval all inquiries concerning the work should 
be addressed to the Cathedral, in care of the executive 
secretary of the National Cathedral Association, whose 
office is handling all correspondence and files. 


The Work in Hand 


Work assigned at present and now in progress in- 
cludes needlepoint for almost every sanctuary in the 
Cathedral. For the high altar sanctuary the designers, 
articles to be done, and needlewomen assigned, are: 
Needle Knight, Inc., designer of the communion rail 
kneelers being worked by a Rhode Island group headed 
by Mrs. D. E. Jackson. Robert Mazaltov designed the 
patterns for the cushions and kneelers for the cathedra, 
being worked by Mrs. W. W. Hoppin of New York, 
and the chaplain’s stalls and kneelers are being done by 
Mrs. Ray Atherton, Mrs. Newbold Noyes, and Mrs. 
C. C. Glover of Washington. The kneeler and cushion 
for the dean’s stall are being done by Mrs. James 
Marshall of Northampton, Massachusetts; clergy stall, 
Mrs. G. A. Gesell of Washington; verger’s seat and 
kneeler, Mrs. W. S. Febiger of Manchester, Massachus- 
etts. Mrs. Marshall is also heading a group of women 
who will work the cushions and kneelers for the sedilia 
to a design by Rhoda’s Needlework Studio of New 
York. The ten cushions to be used at the high altar 
will be worked by a group including Mrs. Talbott, Mrs. 
Hook, Mme. Henri Bonnet, Mrs. F. M. Thayer, Mrs. 
George Humphrey, Mrs. George Meade, Mrs. Charles 
Thomas, and Mrs. Alfred Jones, in a design by Mona 
Spoor of New York City. 

In the great choir the dean’s stall and cushion kneeler, 
designed by the Misses Tebbetts of Kent, Connecticut, 
will be worked by Mrs. John Reynolds of New York, 
The same firm’s design was selected for the large rug to 
be placed before the high altar and Mrs. John Walton 
heads a group of Pittsburgh women who will make this 
large piece. No design has yet been chosen for the 
furnishings of the two bishop’s stalls in the great choir, 
or the verger’s, canon precentor’s, and visiting preacher’s 
stalls in the choir. 

Seats and kneelers in the choir stalls will carry diocesan 
seals. Several of these have already been assigned to a 
needlewoman, but the list is still far from complete. 

Mrs. Clarence Hurlburt of Washington designed and 
will work the markers for the large Bibles. The acolyte’s 
stalls will be furnished with cushions and kneelers 


designed by the Needlework Studio of Bryn Mawr, 


Pennsylvania, and worked by Mrs. Edward Starr and 
Mrs. Griscom Battle of Philadelphia and Mrs. F. A. 
Chandler of New York. 

Needlepoint in the Children’s Chapel will be as de- 
signed by Mrs. Fred Gurley and Dorothy Douville of 
Winnetka, Illinois, and will be worked by Mrs. Gurley. 
For the Chapel of the Holy Spirit the workers will be 
a group headed by Mrs. Amory Houghton and the 
designs were done by the Needlework Studio in Bryn 
Mawr. 

A group of Englishwomen, headed by Lady Reading, 
are working the War Memorial Chapel needlepoint to 
designs by Home Industries, Women’s Volunteer Serv- 
ices, of England. In Boston, Mrs. Rudolph Weld is 
chairman of a large group of women whose work will 
beautify St. Mary’s Chapel, according to designs by the 
Women’s Industrial Union of that city. Across the 
Cathedral, the Chapel of St. John has been assigned to 
Miss Erica Wilson and a number of other women 
from Millbrook, New York who are working designs 
by the Millbrook Needlework Guild. 

For the crypt chapels the Misses Tebbetts’ designs 
were selected for Bethlehem and are being worked by a 
group of Detroit women headed by Mrs. F. J. Kennedy. 
All work for the Chapel of St. Joseph of Arimathea is 
being done by women in Lake Forest, Illinois, under 
the leadership of Mrs. Dexter Cummings and to designs 
by Mrs. Harbeson of New Hope, Pennsylvania. Patience 
Gibson of Washington designed the patterns chosen 
for the Chapel of the Resurrection and they are being 
stitched by a group of New York women led by Mrs. 
Ward Melville. Miss Gibson is also the designer of the 
bride’s pillow pattern and it is being done by Mrs. 
Edward Fay of Washington. 


UNITED COMMUNITY CAMPAIGNs 





Beautifying of Washington's Close 
heeps Pace With the Hising Walls 


The unique beauty of Washington Cathedral’s setting 
comes partly from its commanding height above the city 
and partly from the sweep of lawns, gardens, and trees 
which accentuate the beauty of the building itself. To 
maintain and increase this heritage is the self-appointed 
duty of All Hallows Guild, and more particularly, of 
its garden committee. Published herewith is the most 
recent report of this committee’s work, which reveals 
something of the tireless and inspired work which makes 
the Cathedral Close one of the loveliest spots in the 
Capital City. 

The report was written by Mrs. James Douglas, chair- 
man of the garden committee: 

The past year has been marked by progress in caring 
for the trees on the Cathedral Close, and in planning 
to plant young trees to take the place of the older ones 
as they die. 

It has been felt for some time that greater attention 
should be paid to the oak trees, as they are one of the 
great natural assets of Mt. St. Alban. The executive 
committee of All Hallows Guild decided that some of 
the proceeds of the 1955 Flower Mart could be used for 
a tree planting and tree rejuvenating project. 

In the section bounded by the east elevation of the 
Cathedral, the library, and the administration building, 
seven locust trees have been cut down. These trees had 
become unsightly as they splinter like match sticks dur- 
ing severe storms, and some of them looked like feather 
dusters as a result. They will be replaced in the autumn 
by five specimen English oaks, and two elm trees. 


For a long time the space between the south transept 
and the entrance to the Bethlehem Chapel has needed 
some planting to enhance the architecture of the upper 
part of the Cathedral, and to mask the lower part of the 
building where there are area-ways, and down-spouts. 
Three large dogwood trees will be planted in this space, 
and three yews, (Taxus cuspidata) have already been 
planted to hide one of the area-ways. 

When Bishop and Mrs. Dun came to live in the 
Bishop’s House, they had a fine view of the city. In 
the years of their residence the trees have grown so 
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much that the view had been completely obscured. Dur- 
ing the month of July, a crew of three men, with Harry 
Rosenberger, of the cathedral staff, Mrs. Douglas, and 
a Walkie Talkie, went to work. Eleven trees were cut 
down, the vista was opened up, and a fine view of the 
city has been restored. The trees that had to be taken 
out were not valuable ones, and they could not be seen 
from any other part of the Cathedral Close. 


At the time this work was done, the view of the Capi- 
tol from the Peace Cross was improved by topping one 
tree, and pruning three others. 


I would like to pay a tribute to the crew of men who 
did the tree work at the Cathedral. They worked for 
almost three weeks in temperatures ranging from 90 to 
99 degrees. There was never a complaint, and the work 
went forward with no slackening of pace in spite of the 
intense heat. 


Margaret Suter Memorial Gates 


The stone wall and gate posts flanking the Garfield 
Street entrance have been planted with twelve American 
holly trees. These were planted to give a strong green 
background to the high stone gateposts, and in time we 
hope they will form a thick hedge, like the beautiful 
holly hedge on the Virginia side of the Memorial Bridge. 

A new cutting garden has been started below the 
Deanery, near the entrance to the tunnel into the crypt. 
It is bounded by a low stone wall, an extension of the 
wall that was built to give the dean some sense of privacy 
and enclosure. The old cutting garden had to be moved 
when the swimming pool was built at Beauvoir School. 
This garden will supply cut flowers for the Altar Guild, 
and chrysanthemum and other plants for the Bishop's 
Garden. 

The Iris Society of Washington is interested in mak- 
ing a gift of some of the newer varieties of iris, so that 
an iris border may be developed which will be easily 
accessible to the public for study. 

The perennial border in the Bishop’s Garden was re- 
planted in October of 1954, and overgrown clumps were 
divided and reset. A gift of Christmas roses, and some 
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very fine phlox, was made by one of the members of the 
garden committee. 

Mrs. Corrin Strong, wife of our present ambassador 
to Norway, and a former chairman of the garden com- 
mittee, gave the Cathedral a fine old teakwood bench 
similar to one already in the garden. As these benches 
are no longer obtainable from England, and are so 
perfectly suited to the architecture of the rose garden, 
we are doubly grateful for her gift. She has promised 
to give two matching chairs on her return from Norway. 

This autumn, through a bequest, rare lily bulbs will 
be planted in the border. 

Through the generosity of the agricultural attaché 
at the Netherlands Embassy, Dr. R. L. Buekenkamp, 
the Holland Bulb Growers Association will give some 
of the lesser known varieties of species tulips which will 
be planted for early spring bloom. 

Saint Fiacre, the patron saint of gardens, has come to 
grace the memory garden which lies east of the rose 
garden. The saint, a small stone figure from Italy, 
stands spade in hand, at the foot of the wall at the head 
of the Garden, to give his blessing to all who pass by. 

A new pictorial map of the Bishop’s Garden is in 
process of completion by a gifted cartographer and will 
be on sale at the Curator’s Shop, and at the Herb Cot- 
tage within the next few months. 


Memorial to Mrs. Bratenahl 


A stone placque, suitably inscribed, is to be set into 
the wall of the Perennial Border in memory of Mrs. 
G. C. F. Bratenahl, who was the landscape architect of 
the Bishop’s Garden, raised the money to make it possi- 
ble by forming All Hallows Guild, and brought the 
planting to its present state of beauty, with the capable 
help of Mr. Merryman. This memorial would have been 
finished at the present writing if it had not been for the 
tragic death of Joseph Ratti, the Cathedral stone carver. 
As soon as a good stone carver can be found, the work 
will go forward. Mrs. Gordon Ritchie, our garden chair- 
man of last year and for many years custodian of “The 
Book of Memory,” has consented to write the inscription 
to be placed on the stone. 


The most interesting gift to the Cathedral, in the 
tealm of planting during the past year, has been from 
the Garden Club of America, in the presentation of the 
Founders Award, for the creation of a woodland path. 
This path will wind down the hill from the foot of the 
Pilgrim Steps to the bridge across the ravine near the 
Garfield Street entrance. 


The plant material used in the creation of this path 
will consist of little known and unusual trees and shrubs 
indigenous to the Washington area. There will be 
emphasis on ground covers and berry bearing shrubs to 
attract the birds. All plant material will be labeled for 
easy identification, and a suitable marker will be placed 
at the entrance to the path. 

The preliminary work has begun. More than fifty 
truckloads of leaves and trash have been hauled away. 
However, a large amount of leaf mold has been retained 
for use later on. A huge pile of building stones had to 
be moved with a derrick and have been used as fill. The 
woods are in process of being cleaned of dead trees, 
fallen timber, logs, etc. A water pipe with hose attach- 
ments must be brought in so that the plantings on the 
path may be properly cared for. All this work must be 
completed before the actual planting can be done. 

M. Perry Wheeler, the well-known Washington land- 
scape architect, who did the plan for the remodeling of 
the rose garden and the planting at the Deanery, is the 
landscape architect for the project. He has already 
given generously of his time. With his help, I am sure 
that the woodland path will be one of the most interest- 
ing and unique features on the Cathedral Close, not 
only for its beauty, but for its educational value. 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO VISIT 


cA Miller Controlled Community 
+ 


A select community of moderately priced homes 
where congenial families establish themselves in 
homes of distinctive types, built for family com- 
fort; conveniently located amid natural sur- 
roundings. 


To reach—Out Massachusetts Ave.,% mile beyond West- 
moreland Circle to the Sumner sign on your left. 
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W. C. and A, N. MILLER 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


Builders and Developers of 
Wesley Heights, Sumner and Spring Valley 


4860 Mass. Ave. EM 2-4464 
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Finnish Anniversary Service 


A service of celebration and Thanksgiving for the 
800th anniversary of the Church of Finland will be 
held September 18, 1955, at 4 p.m. in Washington 
Cathedral under the auspices of the Lutheran Min- 
isterial Association of Washington, D. C. The com- 
mittee for the Washington Observance, Church of Fin- 
land Anniversary, are as follows: chairman, the Rev. 
Franklyn Morris, assistant pastor, St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church; the Rev. J. Victor Murtland, pastor, Grace 
Lutheran Church, and the Rev. Clarence Nelson, pastor, 
Augustana Lutheran Church. 

The guest preacher is the Rev. Dr. T. A. Kantonen, 
since 1932 professor of systematic theology at Hamma 
Divinity School of Wittenberg College, Springfield, 
Ohio. Born in Finland, Dr. Kantonen came to this coun- 
try as a child, but still maintains many ties with his 
native land and its church. This past spring he was 
awarded an honorary doctorate of theology by the Uni- 
versity of Helsinki in Ascension Day services, and is the 
first American to be so honored. 

Finland is this year celebrating the 800th anniversary 
of Christianity’s advent into the little northern nation in 
1155. The stalwart figure responsible for the introduc- 
tion of the faith to the heathen Finns was Bishop 
Thomas, the founder of the cathedral on the exact spot 
in Turku where the present Archbishop of Finland 
makes his seat. The first Bishop of Finland, this staunch 
missionary was the founder of a great and unbroken 
tradition of Finnish Christianity. For centuries Finland 
had but one bishop, and the entire country was one 
diocese with its seat in Turku. In 1550, at the time of 
the Finnish Reformation, the country was divided into 
a number of dioceses, though the Bishop of Turku re- 
mained the primate and archbishop, as he is today. The 
national capital was also at Turku, but was later trans- 


ferred to Helsinki. 


The next most famous religious leader of Finn‘sh his- 


tory is the figure of Michael Agricola, who brought 
about the reformation in Finland. Although he was 
actually bishop for only a brief time (1554-57) his im. 
pact on the cultural and religious life of the nation was 
amazing. Until his time the Finns had spoken a rough, 
unwritten dialect, and the language of cultured people 
in Finland was Swedish. Agricola, who had been a stu- 
dent of Martin Luther, translated the Bible into the 
vernacular and at the same time originated the first 
Finnish alphabet. Like many other Lutheran lands, Fin- 
land’s break with Roman Catholicism was more a grad- 
ual evolution than a bloody revolt, and Agricola accom. 
plished the establishment of an evangelical church by 
placing the new beliefs of the reformers within the exist- 
ing system. Today the Church of Finland is one of old 
traditions and modern service to the people of “God’s 
Acre in the North.” 
%k 
Massing of the Colors 


The traditional Massing of the Colors service, held 
annually at the Cathedral with the sponsorship of the 
Military Order of the World Wars in memory of the 
honored dead, took place on May 22. The principal 
speaker was Sir Roger Makins, Ambassador of Great 
Britain to the United States. The lesson was read by 
Chaplain Frank A. Tobey, U. S. Army Deputy Chief 
of Chaplains, and the commemoration was read by 
Commander Harry F. McCullah, U. S. N. (Ret.). 
The United States Marine Band augmented the music 
of the Cathedral choir and organ. 

Peace Day Observance 


The Washington Federation of Churches sponsored 
the special Peace Day Service held in the Cathedral on 
the afternoon of the first Sunday in August. The 
guest speakers were the Rev. Kiyoshi Tanimoto, pastor 
of the Nagaregawa United Christian Church, Hiro- 
shima, Japan, and the Rev. Edward H. Pruden, D. D., 
pastor of the First Baptist Church, Washington. 

ok *K K 
Campaign Leaders Named 


Bowdoin Craighill, Jr., Washington attorney, will be 
chairman of the 1955 Sustaining and Building Fund 
Drive, an appeal made annually to residents in the 
Washington metropolitan area. This year’s drive will 
officially start on September 25, but on the preceding 
day the dean of the Cathedral, the Very Rev. Francis 
B. Sayre, Jr., will be the preacher at a special pre-cam- 
paign service of evensong, to which all chairmen and 
other workers are particularly invited. At the opening 
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luncheon on Monday the speaker will be Dr. Howard 
Mitchell, conductor of the National Symphony Orches- 


tra. 

Heading the major divisions of the fund drive will 
be: William E. Miller, Men’s Special Gifts Committee; 
Dr. Stuart O. Foster, Men’s General; Mrs. David N. 
Marsh, Women’s Special; Mrs. Waldron Faulkner, 
Women’s General; and Mrs. D. E. Harris, staff. 


* 
Music in the Schools 


Students at the Cathedral preparatory schools are 
offered an opportunity probably unique in this country 
to learn to appreciate through participation really fine 
music. Not only the traditions of St. Albans as the 
Cathedral choir school, and the opportunity to hear 
beautiful sacred music in the Cathedral, contribute to 
this unparalled educational advantage. These boys and 
gitls, through membership in the school glee clubs, 
study and sing the world’s finest music under the direc- 
tion of their leader, Richard W. Dirksen, associate 
organist and choirmaster at the Cathedral and a com- 
poser and conductor of note. 

In the spring, in addition to presenting Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s “Ruddigore” as their annual musical pro- 
duction, the young singers gave their annual spring 
concert accompanied by fifteen members of the National 
Symphony Orchestra and Paul Callaway, Cathedral 
organist and choirmaster, who played a positiv organ. 
A review by the Washington Evening Star critic, Frank 
Campbell, read in part, “Richard Dirksen led his singers 
through a program that was beautifully suited to young 
voices but that made no concessions of taste whatever 
in the name of ‘light music.’” Of the performance of 
Mozart’s Mass in Honor of the Holy Trinity, sung 
here for the first time in this country, Mr. Campbell 
wrote, “The singing took on a liveliness that only young 
voices superbly trained can give it.” 

The program also included a Buxtehude cantata and 
compositions by three modern musicans, Eric Zeisl, 
David Diamond, and Mr. Dirksen. The piece by the 
latter was a setting for “Treasure Chest,” a ballad by 
Suzanne Hayes of the Cathedral School for Girls, 
and its rendition was received with an ovation. 

x * Ox 
Former Chaplain Dies 


Word has been received of the death, in July, of the 
Rev. George B. Kinkead of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Mr. 
Kinkead, who retired from the active ministry some 


years ago, was chaplain of the College of Preachers 
from 1929 to 1938, 


New Urleans Cathedral 
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on the high altar; the cathedral crozier, hand carved 
from native magnolia wood; the cathedral pectoral cross 
of lapis lazuli, encased in an open-work setting of gold, 
with large diamond in the center, and worn by the bishop 
only on official visitations to the cathedral. 


Christ Church has from the time of its founding 
played a very important part in the life of the city, and 
since receiving cathedral status has had great influence 
throughout the diocese. 


During World War II eucharistic requiems were held 
in the chapel for those who had lost their lives in battle, 
and there were weekly services of intercession for those 
in peril. A Service Center was maintained at the parish 
house, and the gardens turned over to the use of Service- 
men. 


Through the years the cathedral church has observed 
special occasions which emphasize the church’s Anglican 
tradition, notably memorial services for Queen Victoria, 
Kings Edward VII, George V, and George VI. On the 
coronation day of Queen Elizabeth II, a special service 
was held, which was attended by the British consul gen- 
eral and his staff. 


The cathedral was the first to televise a service of the 
Church in this area, and these telecasts continue to be 
held on the first Sunday of each month. Prayer Books 
are sent to members of the television audience requesting 
them. 


One hundred fifty years have now passed since the 
youthful Philander Chase looked out from the deck of 
his sailing vessel, and surveyed the expanse of desolate 
territory comprising his charge and in which he was to 
have so important a part in establishing the Church. 
Wars, plagues, floods, panics, reconstruction, and de- 
pression have beset this parish church, and there have 
been times so dark and when the church’s strength was 
at so low an ebb as to make survival seem almost hope- 
less. In this year 1955, the inheritors of the Faith as 
preached by this great man of God are permitted to look 
back upon these trials and hardships as a mere prelude, 
and make plans for the future with complete confidence 
in the ultimate destiny of Christianity and the Church 
itself. 
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Evanston, a Year After 
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CHAIRS 

rectories and parsonages, ready to report on bulging . 3 

Church membership statistics and church building proj- 3 Washington Cathedral 
ects, were moved to cry “Lord have mercy on us” when 
we listened to the piercing words: “Because thou sayest, 
I am rich, and increased with goods, and have need of The chair selected and 
nothing; and knowest not that thou art wretched and pictured here is especially 
miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked: I counsel adapted for Cathedral use. 
thee to buy of me gold tried in the fire, that thou mayest 
be rich; and white raiment, that thou mayest be clothed, 
and that the shame of thy nakedness do not appear” 
(Revelation 3:17, 18). 


needs many new chairs. 


Ten dollars will place such a chair in the Cathe- 
dral immediately. 


A brass plate designating the donor or person 
honored will be fastened to the chair and the 
names inscribed in the Cathedral’s Book of Re- 
membrance. 
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New Illinois Chairman 


It is a great pleasure to announce the appointment 
of Mrs. M. Cotton Kelley as regional chairman for 
Northern Illinois. Mrs. Kelley came to the annual meet- 
ing and returned to Lake Forest full of enthusiasm for 
the Cathedral. Mrs. James Douglas, Jr., one of the 
N.C.A. trustees, was instrumental in securing Mrs. 
Kelley for us. Mrs. Douglas returned to her home in 
Lake Forest in June and had a luncheon for a group 
of women she and Mrs. Kelley felt would like to know 
about the Cathedral. Mrs. T. O. Wedel gave a fine 
talk and Mrs. Douglas showed colored slides of the 
Cathedral, the Needlepoint Exhibit and the Bishop’s 
Garden, which is her pet project. The Rev. F. W. 
Putnam, Jr. from Evanston and the Rev. Wood Carper 
from the Church of the Holy Spirit in Lake Forest 
were in the group. In February St. Mark’s in Evanston 
is planning such a meeting, and anticipating an attend- 
ance of between 150 and 200 women. 


Virginia State Regional Meeting 


Mrs. Houghton Metcalf, second vice president of 
N.C.A., is planning a large meeting for the early fail 
at the Middleburg Virginia Community Center. She 
hopes to feature needlepoint done by the women of 
Virginia. On October 10 at St. Stephen’s parish house 
in Richmond, the second Virginia state meeting will be 
held. The plans are being made by Miss Helen Adams, 
area chairman for Richmond. Northern Virginia has 
decided to interest men in the National Cathedral Associ- 
ation work and from all reports a great deal of interest 
has been created among this group. 


Northern Ohio 


Mrs. Theodore Wedel has been invited by the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of St. Paul’s Church, Cleveland 
Heights, to speak at a large area gathering on November 
8. She will talk about Washington Cathedral, its 
activities including the National Cathedral Association, 
and the various programs that are available to different 
church groups. This should be a very well attended 
meeting because all those who have already heard her 
speak are more than anxious to hear her again. 
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Mrs. Wedel’s Schedule 


On her return from Triennial in Hawaii Mrs. Wedel 
is scheduled to speak to several N.C.A. groups in 
California and Washington. 

Mis. Clifford C. Hine of Los Angeles, regional 
chairman for Southern California, has planned a meet- 
ing for her in Berkeley Hills on September 19, and at 
Ventura September 20, and she will also speak to the 
Santa Barbara convocation. 

It is hoped that she can arrange to speak in Pasadena 
on September 21. From there she journeys up to 
Spokane for September 22 and 23 where she will speak 
at a meeting arranged by Mrs. J. B. Haffner, regional 
chairman for the Missionary District of Spokane. 

We like to keep chairmen informed of Mrs. Wedel’s 
speaking dates, but so far only two fall dates, Pittsburgh, 
October 5 and 6; Cleveland, November 6 and 10; are 
certain. 


Trustees Meeting 


The semi-annual meeting of the trustees of the 
National Cathedral Association will be held at the 
Cathedral on Wednesday, November 9, at 1:30 a.m. 

Paul Callaway, Cathedral organist and choirmaster 
and conductor of the Washington and Cathedral Choral 
Societies, has scheduled this organization’s autumn con- 
cert for that evening, and it is hoped that the opportun- 
ity to hear this outstanding group present Bach’s Mass 
in B Minor will provide added incentive for out-of-town 
trustees to attend the meeting that morning. 


Herb Cottage Items 


Chairmen or others who plan to order herbs, herb 
charts, and other items from the Cottage Herb Garden 
for sale at fall and winter bazaars are strongly urged 
to write to the Herb Cottage at the Cathedral well in 
advance of the date of sale. Arrangements for sending 
out such orders have been revised and Mrs. David D. 
Durnell, director of the cottage, urges that anyone 
placing an order be thoroughly familiar with the partic- 
ulars of the new plan before making up her order. She 
requests, in fact must insist upon, receiving orders at 
least one month in advance of the day of the bazaar. 
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Cordell Hull Granted Sepulture 
in Cathedral 


Former Secretary of State Cordell Hull was laid to 
rest in the crypt of Washington Cathedral following a 
funeral service held in the Cathedral on July 27. Sepul- 
ture is granted, by action of the Cathedral Chapter, 
to persons who have given service of an outstanding 
nature to God and mankind. 

The flag draped cofhin, which stood before the 
Bethlehem Chapel altar prior to the hour of the service, 
rested at the foot of the chancel steps, an area filled 
with floral tributes from heads of governments and 
private persons from all parts of the world. Among the 
many leaders of Washington’s political and diplomatic 
circles who attended were Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles and his immediate predecessor in that office, Dean 
Acheson. 


The very simple service, requested by Mr. Hull two 
years before his death, was conducted by Dean Francis 
B. Sayre, Jr., and the Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Bishop of 
Washington. Both added special words of prayer and 
praise for Mr. Hull’s work. Dean Sayre prayed that 
peace among nations, “those things for which Thy 
servant gave his life,” be preserved and asked guidance 
“by Thy holy spirit for the Council and the Assembly of 
the United Nations.” Standing at the foot of the casket, 
Bishop Dun gave thanks for “the good gifts vouchsafed 
to us in the life of this Thy servant” and for the wisdom 
shown by Mr. Hull in his labors “to open the paths 
between nations.” 

The 83-year old statesman was laid to rest beside his 
wife, Rose, who was buried in the crypts in March of 


1954. 
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COMMUNITY CAMPAIGNS 
Give... the United way 


CUNGERS 
Laundry 


Has grown with Washington Cathe- 

dral in the last forty years and has 

had the privilege of serving the Na- 

tional Cathedral School for most of 
that time. 


23rd and C Streets, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 


United Press Photo 


Fine Ury Cleaning 


Washington Cathedral, during the funeral service for Cordell 
Hull, former secretary of state. 














A great statesman is laid to rest. View from the north transept, | 
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Cathedral Library Notes 


To the student of ec- 
clesiastical history theo- 
logical tracts constitute a 
rich and authentic record 
of the life of the Church. 
Ephemeral by 


they have never been a 


nature, 


popular subject for col- 
lecting and 
whole editions survive in 
but a single copy. It goes 
without saying that scholarly and research libraries take 
pride in building extensive collections of these elusive 
source materials for the use of historians and theologians. 
Several years ago the Cathedral Library acquired a set 
of nine volumes of such rare publications which were 
collected and bound together during the nineteenth cen- 
tury by H. J. B. Beresford-Hope, the great patron of St. 
Augustine’s Missionary College at Canterbury. 


sometimes 





Chronologically these pamphlets range from the mid- 
seventeenth to the end of the eighteenth century and 
they reflect the changing role of the Church in English 
society during this critical period. Many of the beliefs 
and opinions expressed sound strange to modern ears. 
One such item entitled CoNstiTUTIONS AND CANONS 
EccresiasticaL (London, 1640) defines the regal power 
in a sense that made it the crux of the subsequent strug- 
gle between Charles I and his parliament: 

“The most high and sacred order of Kings is of 

Divine Right, being the ordinance of God himself, 

founded in the prime laws of nature, and clearly 

established by expressive texts both of the old and 
new Testaments. . . . For subjects to bear arms 
against their Kings offensive or defensive, upon any 
pretense whatsoever, is at the least to resist the 
Powers which are ordained of God.” 


Another tract published eight years later by the Puri- 
tan party and bearing the title A Testimony TO THE 
TrutH cr Jesus Curist AND TO Our SOLEMN LEAGUE 
AND CovENANT (London, 1648) denounces in violent 
language the modern 

“errour of toleration, patronizing and promoting all 

other errours, heresies, and blasphemies whatsoever 

under the grossly abused notion of liberty of con- 
science.” 


By far the majority of these pamphlets deal with the 
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controversy over the revision of the Anglican liturgy 
which engaged the attention of so many literary clergy- 
men during the middle decades of the eighteenth century. 
However, a few items published toward the end of the 
century have a particular interest for American readers. 
In one pamphlet entitled simply A Form oF PRAYER 
(London, 1781) we find the following prayer for our 
enemies: 

“Dispose we humbly beseech thee, the minds of our 

Fellow-subjects in America, who have been un- 

happily misled into Rebellion, to recollect the Bless- 

ings they enjoyed in times of Peace, and to return 
to the Duty and Allegiance they owe to our gracious 

Sovereign so that they may recover the security of 

their rights.” 

In its entirety the collection of rare theological tracts 
in the Cathedral Library contains about thirty volumes of 
a dozen or so tracts per volume. Slowly, but steadily, it 
is increasing in size as more materials are added by pur- 
chase and gifts. We hope that it will eventually prove a 
substantial resource for scholarly work in the field of 
Church history. 





Children’s Chapel 


Marble flooring here, as well as in many other sec- 
tions of Washington Cathedral, was executed by the 


STANDARD ART, MARBLE, AND TILE CO., Inc. 


117 D ST., N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. Tele. NA. 7-7413 
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St. John’s, Spokane 


(Continued from page 5) 


of the Washington Territory, and, on the south, the 
arms of Bishop Wells. The arms of the second bishop 
of Spokane, the Rt. Rev. Herman Page, are on the north 
side of the northwest crossing pier and those of the 
third bishop of Spokane, the Rt. Rev. Edward M. Cross, 
are on the south side of the southwest pier of the cross- 
ing. In the north aisle on the pier east of the font, the 
arms of the cathedral’s master builder, Fred Phair, have 
been carved. 

In addition to the chapels which are located at the 
east end of the north and the south aisles, St. John’s 
Cathedral will have a third chapel. This is to be erected 
on nave level on the south side of the cathedral, east 
of the south transept, and will be known as All Saints 
Chapel. In the crypts two small chapels are already in 
use, primarily by children. 


Cathedral Glass 


The rose window at the west end of the cathedral 
shows the symbolic Lamb of God at its center, sur- 
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rounded by seraphim and angels. The window is 23 
feet in diameter and is not yet completely glazed, al. 
though the glass for its completion is presently on order, 

The clerestory windows in the nave do not yet carry 
the stained glass which will someday greatly beautify 
the cathedral, but the iconography for these has been 
determined and calls for Old Testament themes on the 
south side, with New Testament themes and figures on 
the north side. The one window now in place on the 
south depicts Abraham and Moses; one on the north 
shows St. Stephen and Timothy, Paul’s disciple who later 
became bishop of Ephesus. 

In the aisles most of the stained glass is already in- 
stalled. These smaller windows have as a general theme 
the history of the Church, tracing it from the first 
Whitsunday through the coming of missionaries to 
England, to America, and across that continent to what 
is today the cathedral city of Spokane. 

St. John’s congregation numbers more than 3,600 
persons which means that it is among the twenty largest 
congregations of the Episcopal Church. And the ca- 
thedral is being built by the free-will offerings of these 
persons, as well as others who believe, with Robert Louis 
Stevenson, that “Mankind was never so happily inspired 
as when it made a cathedral.” 
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Grace Cathedral, hansas 


(Continued from page 14) 


given to the cathedral by Bishop Millspaugh, who 
visited the Holy Island in 1910 and while there asked 
the vicar if he might have a stone from the ancient 
church building to be placed in the Kansas cathedral. 
It is called the “Cathedral Stone” because it came from 
the seventh century mission station on Lindisfarne, estab- 
lished by St. Aidan, who was a bishop, and the mission 
station was his cathedral. Aidan came from the island 
of Iona, off the west coast of Scotland. He was one of 
the students of the monastery, established by St. Columba. 
It was by the Celtic missionaries from Iona, who settled 
Lindisfarne, that the greater part of England was won 
to Christ after the invasion by the Angles and Saxons 
in 499, 
McClintock Chapel 


At the left side of the cathedral is a handsome morning 
chapel in the late Tudor or perpendicular style. It was 
the gift of Dr. J. G. McClintock and his wife, of 
Topeka, in memory of his father and mother. 

The mural of the Transfiguration in the chapel was 
painted by the late George M. Stone, a celebrated Kansas 
artist. When Mr. Stone was commissioned to do this 
work he had not been baptized, but after finishing it he 
was baptized and confirmed. When he died in 1931 
he was a member of the vestry. 

For several years the parish had been needing more 
space for the various organizations and particularly, 
for the church school and Young People’s Fellowship. 
In February 1949, plans were completed and drawings 
made by the architect, Raymond Coolidge, a member of 
the parish, to go ahead with the project of building a 
new parish house between the south end of the cathedral 
and Guild Hall and renovate the basement of Guild 
Hall. The basements of the two buildings open into each 
other and provide dining room space for 600 persons. 

The parish house was not quite completed in July of 
1951 when a disastrous flood took place in the Kansas 
River Valley. The first use made of this building was 
the housing and feeding of 125 refugees from the 
flooded areas of the city of Topeka. 

In 1937, the Diocesan Canon was changed and the 
dean was made the rector of the cathedral parish, as he 
had always been in practice. At the present time there 
are 1,600 communicants and a church school of about 
330. It has been my privilege to present 2,045 persons 
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for confirmation and baptize 1,362. When I came to the 
cathedral in 1927 there were 673 communicants. 
Recognizing the fact that the location of the Cathedral 
means it will become a downtown parish in the not 
distant future, the vestry and Dean have recognized the 
need for endowments, and since 1927, endowments 
amounting to about $225,000 have been created. 
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